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West Virginia Seeks 
Closer Control Over 
Fire Insurance Rates 


Also Over Adjustments and Licens- 
ing of Agents; Legislation 
Is Recommended 


COMMISSIONER’S REPORT 


Sims Believes More Powers For 

State Would Bring Reduction 

in Fire Rates 

Recommendations designed to bring 
about lower fire insurance rates, a more 
satisfactory method of adjusting losses 
and strengthening of the resident 
agent’s law are contained in the twen- 
ty-ninth annual report of the West Vir- 
vinia Insurance Department to the gov- 
Sims, 


auditor and insurance commissioner, in- 


crnor of that state. Edgar B. 


forms Governor Holt that the Insurance 


Commissioner’s office has been grossly 


neglected by the iegislature in not pro- 


viding funds sufficient to review the 


flings of the fire rate-making bureau 


and to conduct proper examinations for 


applicants for agents’, solicitors’ and 


brokers’ 
public has not 


licenses and that therefore the 


received the amount of 
insurance supervision over company ac- 
entitled. 
Rating Recommendations 


tivities to which it is properly 


After saying that frame farm dwell- 
ings in West Virginia carry a fire rate 
of $1.50 whereas in the neighboring 
State of Ohio farm dwellings of identi- 
cal construction are rated at 8&0 cents, 
Commissioner Sims recommends to the 
governor that the legislature next year 
fass amendments to the insurance law 
as follows: 

“(A) On account of the quasi public 
character of the fire insurance business, 
all of the functions of rate-making 
should be placed upon a basis similar 
to public utilities under the management 
and control of the insurance commis- 
sioner with the necessary expense of 
such functions borne by the companies 
licensed to transact fire insurance busi- 
ness in West Virginia. It is believed 
that a fairer and more equitable and 
reasonable rate can be fixed in this 
manner and there should be a _ consid- 
crable decrease in the present rates 
charged as a result thereof. The methoas 
how employed by rating authorities are 
so complicated and technical that it ap- 
pears that there will be an ever ascend- 
ing rate for fire insurance. As a matter 
oi Tact, to our knowledge there is no 
Provision under the present system 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Time-tested Depression-proof 
Indemnity Company 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Constitution 


This week Philadelphia is leadingly participating, at 
Independence Hall on Independence Square, in the nation’s 
celebration of the signing of the Constitution of the United 
States, the date whereof was September 17, 1787. 


Under that Constitution the constitutions of all our 
States were devised, and contained authority to grant cor- 
porate powers. By the States our life insurance companics 
have been empowered, and, pursuant to their respective 
charter-constitutions, they have grown in 90 years to a 
magnitude and value of service far surpassing anything of 
the kind hitherto known in the world. 

While we this week reverence the Constitution for all 


of its virtues, we may pay special homage for its having 
made possible this nation-wide financial democracy. Under 








the aegis of that Constitution the nine decades of American 
life insurance have been marked by faithful compliance | 


with state-granted charters, and with a constant broadening 
of protective service, to meet the changing and expanding 


needs of American life. 












THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Ws. H. KINGSLEY, President 








Independence Square PHILADELPHIA | 


Ins. Ad Conference, 
Fifteen Years Old, 
In Annual Session 


Arthur Fisk Sets Pace in Annual 
Report; Tells of Strides in 
Insurance Advertising 


MEMBERSHIP SHOWS GAIN 


An Innovation Is Publication of 
“Sleepy Hollow Ghost’ for 
Members’ Amusement 


With its membership increased and 
finances in a healthy condition, the In- 
surance Advertising Conference, fifteen 
years old, met this week for its annual 


Lodge, 
New York, to give serious consideration 


convention at famed Briarcliff 
to major problems and to map out a 
busy program for the coming year. Ar- 
thur A. Fisk, Prudential, president of the 
Conference, set the pace Monday at the 
spoke of the 
dis- 


opening session when he 
IA.C. as the 


semination of 


meeting place for 


ideas “where the buyer 


can meet the seller without fear ex- 


pressed by the old Roman slogan “Caveat 
Emptor’—let the 
Fisk 
in insurance company advertising in the 
past fifteen years; in fact, referred to 
the improvement as phenomenal. He 
announced the convention slogan as 
“Practical Insurance Advertising” and it 
was convincingly in evidence in the well 
balanced program of addresses and group 
discussions which followed his opening 
talk. Appropriately, program builders— 
Charles E. Freeman, Springfield Fire & 
Marine, and Robert E. Brown, Jr., Aetna 
Casualty & Surety—received commenda- 
tion from the floor. 
Outside Speakers 

Two outside speakers following lunch- 
eon came in for considerable attention: 
Herbert L. Jamison, partner in Frank 
& DuBois, New York insurance brok- 
ers, who gave constructive criticism on 
direct mail material prepared by the 
companies, and Arthur S. Allen of the 
Munsell Color Institute whose illustrated 
talk on color in advertising and printing 
was given such close attention that it 
was long after 5 p. m. when the first 
day’s session broke up. At Tuesday’s 
meeting Henry L. Jones, vice-president, 
American Home Magazine, brought a 
helpful message on “The Woman’s Ap- 
proach to Insurance,” reviewed élse- 
where; G. Lynn Sumner, well known 
New York advertising agency man, dis- 
cussed “Possibilities and Future of Ad- 
vertising,” and Percy L. Deutsch, presi- 
dent, World Broadcasting Co., was on 
the program to speak on the value of 
spot broadcasting and the speech was 
delivered for him. 

Stimulating Group Sessions 


buyer beware. Mr. 


stressed the great strides made 


In keeping with an established custon 
the conference divided up into grou 
sessions after the opening session each 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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“With a Business Maintenance Policy, Mr. Smolsk, your troubles are over.” 


SALES POSSIBILITIES 
OF NEW BUSINESS 
MAINTENANCE POLICY 








1 The announcement of the Business Mainten. 

* ance policy, 10 Year Plan and 20 Year Plan, 
contains good news for Life Underwriters. This new 
policy is one long needed in the field. There is a 
genuine place for it, and it should prove extremely 


popular. 





2 The development of business life insurance has 

* taken place over a relatively short time. Only 
a few years ago, life insurance for business purposes 
was literally unheard of; and we are just now emerg. 
ing from a period during which there has been 
“much conversation and mighty little action” in this 


field. 





3 But this situation has changed and is changing, 

* rapidly. Many businesses have made great 
strides and are well on their way to new highs in 
activity and profit. With the wrecks of other busi- 
nesses all around them, thousand of such organiza. 
tions are now operating most successfully. 





4 In this progress, Management has been an all. 
* important factor; and business men everywhere 
seem ready and willing—more so than ever before— 
to recognize that Management is human. . . that 
life is uncertain . . . and that a successful business 
should be insured against the loss of its valued 
executives. 








ANNOUNCING 


THE NEW BUSINESS MAINTENANCE POLICY 





(Corporate form—Preferred male risks) 


For corporate beneficiaries on a 10 or 20 Year Plan. A unit contract of 
$2,000 for 10 years,—$1,000 thereafter; or a unit contract of $2,500 for 
20 years,—$1,000 thereafter. Both Plans contain the privilege of con- 
version to personal form. The 10 Year Plan contract is written from ages 
20—55. The 20 Year Plan contract is written from ages 20—45. 


$10,000—10 Year Plan gross rate at age 40. . 5 $197.75 
Ist Net Premium............... 175.45* 
Cash Value end of 10th year...... ......... - $86.00 
$10,000—20 Year Plan gross rate at age 40. . -. $195.80 
Ist Net Premium... es arate 177.96* 
Cash Value end of 20th year 1533.88 


* Based on present dividend scale. 


5 Much business life insurance written will be 

* written on the Ordinary Life and other per- 
manent plans; and of course this is highly desirable. 
But where cash is not yet sufficiently plentiful to 
undertake such plans (particularly where develop- 
ment projects may be in the offing) the new Business 
Maintenance policies will fit the situation perfectly. 
Furthermore, the availability of permanent insurance 
later on is assured by the conversion privileges con- 
tained in the policies. 





6 Again, a corporation may desire on the life of 

* an executive a plan of protection which pro- 
vides maximum coverage during the years of his 
greatest contribution to the business . . . when his 
death would mean the greatest loss in executive 
ability, in good will, in credit standing, and so on. 
An example will illustrate how nicely the 20 Year 
Plan contract fits such a case: $40,000 face amount 
on the life of an executive age 44 will provide 
$100,000 of insurance protection during the next 20 
years, to his age 64; and even in his later years it 
will continue in force a permanent $40,000 of pro- 
tection. 
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7 This policy, to our knowledge the first of its 
* kind issued by any prominent company, is a 
timely one. For the man who is fitted by experience 
and temperament to engage actively in the sale of 
business life insurance, it should prove a valuable 
addition to his sales program. 
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Two dozen representatives of the home 
office of the Aetna Life Affiliated Com- 
panies attended the Virginia Beach con- 
vention of the company’s Regionnaires 
last week. Headed by President Brainard 
they included these vice-presidents: E. 
E. Cammack, head of actuarial and 
Group departments; S. T. Whately, head 
of life agency department; C. B. Mor- 
com, chief of the casualty underwriting 
division; R. W. Myers, vice-president 
and comptroller; and J. E. Lewis, in 


charge of New York office; and these 
company secretaries: J. B. Slimmon, 
head of personnel; and C. G. Hallowell 


of the Aetna Casualty & Surety. 

Dr. Donald B. Cragin, medical direc- 
tor; W. H. Dallas, chief of life under- 
writing department, Aetna Life, were 
also at Virginia Beach. Others from 
the head office were these: accident de- 
partment, Logan Bidle, assistant secre- 
tary; agency department, R. B. Cool- 
idge, superintendent of agencies; A. H. 
Hiatt, Jr., assistant superintendent of 
agencies; N. M. DeNezzo, supervisor 
of field service; W. C. Cousins, E. H. 
Snow, and W. C. Abbey, agency assist- 
ants; and E. M. Reed, editor of The 
Life Aetna-Izer; comptroller’s depart- 
ment, H. E. Wright, assistant auditors; 
and B, F. Fleurot, assistant comptroller ; 
Group Department, I. F. Cook, assist- 
ant secretary; investment department, 
M. B. Brainard, Jr., assistant treasurer; 
underwriting department, E. R. Carter, 
assistant supervisor. 


x % 





Whatley, vice-president in 


charge of life insurance production, was 
one of the home office group which 
came to Virginia Beach from the West- 
em Regionnaires’ convention which was 
held in Colorado Springs, following the 
of the National 


convention in Denver 














Virginia 














Association of Life Underwriters, which 
Mr. Whatley attended. Despite all the 
conventioneering and travel Mr. What- 
ley looked anything but exhausted. He 
is one of those executives who get 
pleasure out of their daily work, and in 
all the years that the writer has known 
him he has never seen him out of tem- 
per or upset. A flair for companion- 
ship and an understanding of other 
people’s problems are in part responsible 
for his popularity with the field. A 
Southerner who has known “Seab” 
Whatley from his early Alabama field 
days cannot recall any particular change 
in his general manner in the passing 
years. It is simple and it is natural. 
Before going to the home office as vice- 
president he was an unusually success- 
ful general agent in Pittsburgh and in 
Chicago, His home in West Hartford, 
presided over by one of the most at- 
tractive hostesses in the insurance 
world, has been visited by many pcople 
in the business. Mrs. Whatley was at 
the Colorado Springs and _ Virginia 
Beach conventions. 





Few men in the insurance business 
can match E. E. Cammack, vice-presi- 
dent Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, 
in all around knowledge of the business. 
His first reputation was made as an 
actuary and that reputation was and 
continues to be big. Then when he 
became head of the Group division he 
disclosed that he had sales ability, un- 
derstood field problems, got along mar- 
velously with field representatives, and 
could hold his own in any competition. 
He likes to travel, and loves a battle, 
whether intellectual or in the arena of 
salesmanship. Incidentally, he is a 
splendid discoverer and developer of 
men. It is a fine organization he has 
built up in the Group division. 





Clifford B. Morcom, one of the most 
influential men in the field of casualty 
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insurance and one of the highest re- 
garded, has been with the Aetna thirty- 
five years, joining the organization after 
his graduation from high school. He 
has a keen sense of humor and a flair 
for rugged philosophy, both of which 
have helped him steer through the 
shoals and rocks of casualty underwrit- 
ing and of Bureau problems. In 1913 
he was elected assistant secretary of 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety and ad- 
vanced to secretary in 1921. In 1923 he 
was elected vice-president of the Aetna 
Life and of the Aetna Casualty & Sure- 
ty. He is also vice-president of the 
Automobile and of the Standard of 
Connecticut. For some time he was 
the president of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives. 





Rawdon W. Myers, vice-president and 
comptroller of the Aetna Life, a strong, 
forceful figure, first attracted attention 
in the business when he was head of 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety’s burglary 
department. He began to hold other 
responsible positions in the organization 
and is now in charge of general admin- 
istration. He has an unusually attrac- 


tive family. One of his daughters 
learned to fly when a college student. 
His wife is a sister of Mrs. George 
White, whose husband is actuary of 


Penn Mutual. During the World War 
he was a captain over-seas. 





Some Agency Department 
Personalities 


Robert B. Coolidge, superintendent of 
agencies, is in demand as a speaker be- 
fore life underwriters associations. 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Some of Personalities at /Etna Life 


Beach Meeting 





Underwriting Profit In 
All Departments Made 


BANQUET TALK BY BRAINARD 





Aetna Life President Praises Organiza- 
tion, With Special Tribute Paid 
To Vice-President Cammack 





Morgan B. Brainard, president of the 
Aetna Life, was the principal speaker 
at the Aetna Life’s banquet which con- 
cluded the Eastern Regionnaires’ conven- 
tion. Theme of his talk was his fifteen 
years as president of the company. He 
began his talk by paying a_ heartfelt 





~ 


MORGAN B. BRAINARD 


tribute to his predecessor, Governor 
Morgan G. Bulkeley—“the ablest, most 
original and most audacious man I ever 
knew. He was truly a benevolent des- 
pot,” said President Brainard, “and was 
nearer right, more often, than any man 
I ever knew.” Mr. Brainard said that 
the present Aetna organization is the 
product of his predecessor. In his char- 
acteristic, informal manner of talking, 
Mr. Brainard contrasted his own per- 
sonality with that of Governor Bulkeley, 
saying that the old Governor was the 
rugged, individualistic type while the 
present president is dependent upon his 
organization and his friends. 

In commenting further upon the or- 
ganization Mr. Brainard paid an elo- 
-e7 tribute to the skill and ability of 

Cammack, vice-president of Aetna 
ae Companies, among whose du- 
tics being that of chief actuary and head 
of the Group division, and to the assist- 
ance he has had from Mr. Cammack. 
He then discussed the organization as 
a whole; highly complimented his asso- 
ciates for their skill, courage and dis- 
cerning observation. He was gratified 
that for the first time in the history of 
the organization underwriting profit was 
made in all departments. 

Importance of Achievement 

The importance of this to the field 
lies in the fact that the other source of 
earnings—investments—presents serious 
problems and that few companies can 
face these times with equanimity; there- 
fore, the other source of earnings—un- 
derwriting profit—assumes particular 
importance at this time. 

Mr. Brainard traveled twenty - four 
hours “by train, boat and bicycle” to 
get to the Virginia Beach conference. 

John W. de Forest, general agent at 
Buffalo was toastmaster at the banquet. 
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Insurance 


Advertising Conference Meeting at Briarcliff 





C. E. Crane Tells Ad Men to Avoid 


Insurance Technic, Get Imagination 


In a whimsical talk mixing humor and 
keen observation, Charles E. Crane, di- 
rector of publicity for the National Life 
of Vermont, discussed before the Insur- 


ance Advertising Conference at Briar- 
cliff, N. Y., this week trends in life 
insurance advertising. Former newspa- 


perman, columnist and editor, he made 
some observations on the functions of 
the advertising manager. Referring to 
a suggestion that advertising men acquire 
the C.L.U. degree, he said: 

“Enough men are selling life insurance ; 
enough men are expert in agency man- 
agement and investment, and all that. 
The advertising man is the more impor- 
tant, more intelligent, because of his 
detachment from such detail. He must 
not get so close to the trees that they 
obscure his view of the forest. 

“To be sure, we ought to spoon-feed 
ourselves a little life insurance now and 
then, for it is our duty more and more 
to spoon-feed facts about life insurance 
to the public. We must do it more and 
more. But beware of too heavy doses 
of detail. 

“Instead ‘of taking the C.L.U. course, 
read Kipling. Which is to say, our duty 
is to improve our imagination, not to 
get too intimate with the rate book. 
It is up to us to dramatize, emotionalize, 
immortalize the institution of life insur- 
ance. A happy thought, like the picture 
of the little hand in the big one, is 
the advertising man’s business; the capi- 
talizing of that appeal is the business 
of the C.L.U. man.” 

Insurance Advertising Objectives 

Speaking of advertising objectives and 
the scope of national advertising, Mr. 
Crane said: “I imagine we are spending 
nearly three million dollars a year in 
life insurance advertising in the maga- 
zines. Although the figures for 1937 
are still being made, I haven’t heard any 
whisper that they are going to show 
much falling off from those of a year 
ago. In 1936 the leading advertising 
medium was paid nearly a million dollars 
for a total of 114 pages of insurance 
advertising; while the next highest was 
paid hundreds of thousands for 182 
pages; and so it decreased through the 
list of national magazines; but even in 
the leading women’s magazines we find 
that our contemporaries are experiment- 
ing in that field, with eleven pages in 
one of them and seven in another. 

“The whole expenditure of life insur- 
ance companies for advertising for the 
past three years was recently drawn up 
by the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, and it showed that about 25% 


of all the money we spend for adver- 
tising went into the magazines, which 
was a larger percentage by far than 
any other outlet, and nearly three times 
what went into newspapers. 

“Before 1932 there was very little in- 
surance advertising of any kind in na- 
tional magazines, and out of the several 
hundred life, fire, and casualty compa- 
nies in existence today (nearly a thou- 
sand) I think only about thirty are ad- 
vertising nationally. It is significant 
that the so-called late depression result- 





New Officers Elected For 


Insurance Ad Conference 


Arthur A. Fisk, advertising manager 
of the Prudential, was reelected presi- 
dent of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference at the annual meeting at Briar- 
cliff, N. Y., this week. Raymond C. 


ARTHUR A. FISK 


Dreher, advertising manager, Boston and 
Old Colony, is vice-president and Rob- 
ert E. Brown, Jr. of Aetna Casualty & 
Surety secretary and treasurer. 

Four trustees were elected: W. Leslie 
Lewis, Agricultural; C. J. Fitzpatrick, 
U. S, Fidelity & Guaranty; David C 
Gibson, Maryland Casualty, and Harold 
E. Taylor, American. 


Thiemann Finds Much to Commend in 


Insurance Trade Press of Country 


A. H. Thiemann finds the insurance 
trade press of very great value to the 
insurance business asa whole. He is sec- 
retary to vice-presidents of the 
York Life and he told the Insurance 
Advertising Conference at Briarcliff, N. 
Y., September 13, that the “service per- 
formed by the insurance press is so 
great, and its healthy influence upon 
the business has been extended over so 
long a period of time, that sometimes 
we are inclined to overlook its tremen- 
dous importance. It is doubtful whether 
the insurance business would have grown 
to its present size, or been conducted 
upon so high an ethical plane, were it 
not for the strong insurance maga- 
zines, They are a cohesive and unifying 
influence for the business as a whole, a 


New 


forum for the exchange of important in- 
formation and sales ideas, a mirror of 
news and trends. Many of them are 
exceedingly well edited, interesting, in- 
formative and attractively printed. They 
compare favorably with the best of the 
trade journals for other lines of business. 

“A trade press needs advertising rev- 
enue in order to live and flourish and 
be of service. It is probably safe to 
say that the insurance trade press will 
be just as strong and effective as the 
intelligent advertising support given to 
it by the insurance companies. 

“Most of the better insurance jour- 
nals have no reason to be ashamed of 
their circulation figures and rates. Gen- 
erally speaking, they are in line with 
what may be found for the trade journals 
in other lines of business.” 








ed in a number of new insurance cam- 
paigns and, with one or two exceptions, 
they continue unabated. 

“Nearly all the advertisers have the 
advantage of background, age, and sol- 
idity, and, to keep this prestige and 
identity before the public is one of the 
obvious objectives of all insurance ad- 
vertising. 

“An objective of some of the compa- 
nies more strongly than others is to 
rake advertising widely institutional, 
and in a magnanimous manner to spend 
advertising appropriations to benefit the 
institution as a whole, along with the 
company in particular. 

“Possibly objectives might be split 
into a finer classification, and probably 
I ought to say that one objective is the 
selling of life insurance.” 


Helping Agent Get Most 
Out of Co. Advertising 


E. M. HUNT’S BRIARCLIFF TALK 





Scores Agent’s Apathy to Company’s 
Efforts to Introduce Him by Means 
of Printed Word 
Speaking before the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference at Briarcliff, N. Y. this 
week, E. M. Hunt, manager of publicity 
and director of field service, Mutual Life 
of New York, delivered this address about 

insurance company advertising: 

There is a growing tendency to con- 
sider the possibilities of life insurance 
advertising as being subject to the same 
rules which govern commodity advertis- 
ing in general. Some of these rules 
do not apply. 

For instance, commodity advertising, 
especially that of foods, clothing, luxu- 
ries, motors cars, travel, etc., anticipates 
a considerable degree of physical action 
on the part of the public and very little 
on the part of the one who sells the 
public. The burden is all on the adver- 
tising which depends on a_ smoothly 
working system whereby the goods of- 
fered are  warehoused, transported, 
stocked, displayed, readvertised and 
passed out over a million counters with 
almost automatic precision. 

Commodity advertising finds the pub- 
lic in a front row seat when the show 
begins. Life insurance advertising finds 
it on the back seat, if it is in the theater 
at all. The same public will do what- 
ever the usual commodity advertising 
asks it to in order to get its cigarettes, 
or its tomato juice, or its motor cars, 
and its gasoline, but it will seldom lift 
a finger towards taking out a life in- 
surance policy until some agent has done 
a Number 1 act of persuasion—often 
several such acts. The burden in life 
insurance is on the salesman—and it is 
a very great burden indeed. The prob- 
lem is not whether life insurance adver- 
tising can serve as a substitute for the 
salesman as it seems to have done in 
other businesses, but whether and to 
what degree it can lessen his burden. 
Value to Agents of National Advertising 

It is apparent that while a good deal 
of commodity advertising serves to in- 
troduce a product, the biggest problem 
of life insurance advertising is to intro- 
duce also the one by whom it is now 
conceded the public must be sold before 
it will buy the product, the life insur- 
ance agent. 

The greatest obstacle in the way of 
success for life insurance advertising 
seems to be the apathy of this same 
agent towards his company’s efforts to 
introduce him to the public by means 
of the printed word. 

If the life insurance agent has the 
reputation of being perhaps the most 
unwelcome of all salesmen (and every 
company knows the frequency with 
which inquiries are received from_ the 
public with the request not to have an 


a 
agent call), it is this problem which mys 
be tackled first. x 

In the past it has been customary ¢ 
let agents think they must resort to qj 
sorts of subterfuges to secure interyjeys 
on a perfectly legitimate proposal that { 
a distinct service to the one who muy 
invariably be seen before he will act 

The sooner the life insurance agent 
comés to realize that each life insurang 
advertisement placed before the publ 
by a company is a valid introductioy 
or center of influence upon which th 
agent may build sincere and permanen 
contacts, the better it will be for lif 
insurance advertising and the business jp 
general. 

What automobile or typewriter com. 
panies would be content to let its sales. 
men concentrate exclusively on asking 
people whom to see and where to g 
—day in and day out? Such a method 
although undoubtedly employed in som 
degree by every salesman of every con. 
modity, would be considered far too sloy 
to be set up as a standard way of get. 
ting any volume of business. In other 
fields it is the driving force of adver. 
tising which creates the welcome for the 
salesman. Why not in life insurance? 


Creating Receptive State of Mind 


Far too many life insurance calls have 
been made in the past on people wh 
(Continued on Page 6 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
morning. Arthur H. Reddall, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, presided over 
the lite meeting and Earle E. Vogt, Mill. 
ers National, over the fire-casualty con- 
ference. In his opening remarks Mr 
Reddall emphasized the increase in n- 
tional magazine advertising expenditure 
in the past few years, the 1936 expend- 
ture being slightly more than $2,000.00 
for the life companies. 

High spots of the life group meeting 
were Charles E. Crane’s (National Life 
of Vermont) lead-off story of his Asso 
ciated Press assignment some years ag 
to cover two electrocutions at Sing Sing; 
how inspection reports are made by 
Grace Stephens, Retail Credit Co.; the 
broadminded attitude on insurance trade 
press circulations and rates taken by A 
H. Thiemann, New York Life, and Pres- 
dent Fisk’s own survey of general news- 
paper advertising by insurance compe 
nies, all covered in this issue, An active 
participant in all discussions was Henry 
H. Putnam, John Hancock Mutual Life 
who is this year observing his fifty-firs 
year in insurance. His career has em- 
braced publishing the Journal of Insur- 
ance Economics (predecessor to Thi 
Eastern Underwriter); — organization 
work with the National Association 
Insurance Agents and Insurance Feé: 
eration of Pennsylvania, and publicit) 
manager of the John Hancock sinc 
1921. 

On the second day featured talks a 
the life group session were given D 
E. M. Hunt, Mutual Life of New York 
one-time advertising agency executive; 
Stuart Benedict, Metropolitan Life, jus 
back from his vacation well tanned ant 
looking fit; Frank H. Burns, Forbes 
Magazine, who gave a slant on the value 
of audited circulations, and Ralph 
Morrow, The Insurance Salesman, who 
discussed the subject “Building an J 
surance Journal for Insurance Agents 

An innovation at this convention w4 
the publication of a lively sheet calle! 
“Sleepy Hollow Ghost” by Frank J 
Price, Jr., of the Prudential. A mixture 
of good natured kidding, nonsense alt 
the serious, it made a hit. 

Three new members of the Conferentt 
this year are the New York Life (A. 
Thiemann), Ohio Farmers (Dwight 
Ely), and Standard Accident (Robert J 
Walker). Its total membership 15 108 
members representing eighty-eight lil 
fire and casualty. companies and orgath 
zations, 
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Dickenson, Hartigan 
Assistants to Graham 


SOCIETY CHOICE 


EQUITABLE 


Former Has Fine Record for Personal 
and Group Writing and Latter Was 
Formerly St. Paul Manager 
Melville P. Dickenson and John E. 
Hartigan have been assigned to the staff 
of Vice-President William J. Graham 
of the Equitable Society as agency as- 

sistants at the home office. 
After graduation from Princeton in 
1922 where he was a famous football 





MELVILLE P. DICKENSON 


star, Mr. Dickenson had seven years of 
life insurance sales experience with the 
New York Life and the Prudential. In 
1929 he became associated with Eastman, 
Dillon & Co., New York bankers and 
brokers. He has an outstanding record 
of accomplishment in both personal and 





JOHN E, HARTIGAN 


Group writing. His father was presi- 
dent of the Security Mutual Life, Bing- 
hamton. 

Mr. Hartigan was graduated from 
University of Minnesota just before the 
World War broke out. He served with 
distinction in the field artillery of the 
regular army and was awarded the Pur- 
ple Heart, the Silver Star with two oak 
leaves, and the Croix de Guerre. After 
the war he joined the Equitable Society 
as district manager in St. Paul. In 1925 
he entered the oil burner business and 
ormed one of the largest distributors of 
oil burners in the United States. He has 
Now sold his company and is rejoining 
the Equitable. 


THE WIFE KNOWS THE NEED 


Uninsured men sometimes 
explain their neglect by say- 
ing they “have no need for 
life insurance.” 


Perhaps they don’t. But 


ask the next one who 
gives this excuse this 


one pointed question: 


“How does your wife feel 
about it?” 


Have the application 
ready! 


























Prudential Advances 
Several Executives 


CLIFFORD BROWN TREASURER 


R. R. Rogers, Vice-Pres.; Robert M. 
Green, 2nd V.-P.; George E. Potter 
In Charge of H. O. Real Estate 








At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Prudential this week several pro- 
motions and changes in executive duties 
were made. 

Roger R. Rogers, second vice-presi- 
dent, is now vice-president in charge of 
all mortgage loans, succeeding to the 
duties of Lester E. Wurfel, who died 
recently. 

Robert M. Green, treasurer, becomes 
second vice-president, assisting Vice- 
President Robert H. Bradley, who in 
turn has been assigned supervision of 
all home office departments formerly 
under Willard I, Hamilton, who retired 
this year. 

Clifford W. Brown, assistant treas- 
urer, succeeds Mr. Green as treasurer. 

George E. Potter, who for a number 
of years has been assistant to President 
Edward D. Duffield, has been given su- 
pervision over all home office real es- 
tate and allied departments. 

Vice-President Rogers is an English- 
man who first came to this country to 
engage in mining. He was connected 
with the Vermont Loan & Trust Co. of 
Spokane for twenty-five years, resign- 
ing its presidency in 1928 to join the 
mortgage division of the Prudential. He 
has been second vice-president since 
1934. 

Vice-President Bradley has been at 
the head of the treasurer’s and comp- 
troller’s departments with a wide range 
of responsibilities. Formerly in the in- 
vestment field he joined the Prudential 
in 1918 as assistant manager of its bond 
department, being made vice-president 
and treasurer in 1929. 

Robert M. Green went with the Pru- 
dential in 1932, having formerly been 
treasurer of the Union Central Life, 
where he handled the farm mortgage 
investments of that company. 

Clifford W. Brown, the new treas- 
urer, has been in the financial depart- 
ment of the Prudential for thirty-eight 
years, being assistant treasurer since 
1929. He lives in Glen Ridge, N. J., 
where he is a member of the borough 
council. 





American Life Convention 


Speakers Many and Varied 


Several authorities on investments will 
address the Financial Section of the 
American Life Convention meeting in 
Chicago October 12. Alex B. Cunning- 
ham, Helena, Mont., is chairman, Among 
the speakers are W. Walter Williams, 
Seattle; Dr. Melchoir Palyi, University 
of Chicago; Bernard F. Weadock, Edi- 
son Electric Institute, New York; Charles 
Hook, Middleton, O.; Donald D. Conn, 
Chicago; Laurence R. Lunden, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

In the Industrial Section, F. M. Net- 
tleship, chairman, the speakers announced 
are O. M. Curb, Galveston, Tex.; Edward 
B. Fackler, New York; Laurence F. Lee, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Holgar Johnson at Chicago 
Holgar J. Johnson, general agent, 
Penn Mutual, Pittsburgh, and _ vice- 
president, National Association of Life 
Underwriters, addressed the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters yes- 
terday at the opening meeting of that 
group. He placed emphasis on the posi- 
tive side of the Agency Practices Agree- 
ment, urging the development of career 
underwriters qualified in every way to 
sell life insurance. 





Along the Mississippi River near Mus- 
catine, Ia., F. G. McCullough, Muscatine 
salesman, has placed the name of the 
Bankers Life Co. of Des Moines in 
white stones. The name is ten feet high 
and eighty feet long. 
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Insurance Advertising Conference Meeting at Briarcliff 





Reaction of Women to Life Insurance Fisk Finds Infrequent Use of Daily 
Papers in Display Space Beneficial 


Given by American Home Magazine 


A cross section of the woman’s view- 
point on the need for life insurance was 
presented to the Briarcliff, N. Y., meet- 
ing of the Insurance Adyertising Con- 
ference Tuesday luncheon by Henry L. 
Jones, vice-president of the American 
Home magazine which reaches more 
than a million women in the home. Mr. 
Jones explained that he was pinch- 
hitting for his partner—Mrs. Jean Aus- 
tin, editor of the American Home, now 
abroad, and that he would therefore 
present a compilation of opinions and 
ideas of women editors of this magazine 
in treating the assigned subject “The 
Woman’s Approach to the Subject of 
Insurance.” He said: 

“This subject can be interpreted in 
two ways. The woman’s approach to 
the matter of insurance comprehends 
the woman’s attitude toward the insur- 
ance itself, and also her impressions of, 
and reactions to insurance advertising. 

“From my talks we can, I am sure, 
proceed from these premises: 

(1) Women generally believe in in- 
surance—all the kinds that are neces- 
sary for the protection of one’s family 
and property. 

(2) That while most men know little 
enough about insurance, most women 
know even less. Which is all quite 
natural, for men haven’t taken the time 
to learn and women haven’t been given 
an adequate chance. 


Favor Life Ins. for Its Security 

“If we question a group of women we 
find that some are life insurance-con- 
scious, and some are not,—and most all 
married women, from our observation, 
are not at all minded in the direction of 
other lines of insurance—fire, liability, 
theft, etc. Life insurance does directly 
concern them and their future ex- 
istence, but the other lines are matters 
that have been lift quite entirely to the 
husbands. 

“The observations and opinions of the 
the Editor from whom I am now quot- 
ing, therefore, have to do with life in- 
surance. She despatches the subject 
of other lines by saying that married 
women assume that their husbands 
have their homes covered with fire, 
their silver with theft, etc., but take no 
part whatsoever in the arranging of 
these policies. 

“The majority favor life insurance in 
a very general way because they feel 
that they must have security, and it is 
the best means. Some of the married 
women believe that it is entirely up to 
their husbands; some feel it their place 
to encourage their husbands to carry 
large policies; some want a policy of 
their own in addition, for further fam- 
ily protection. Some are prejudiced 
against it, or have only a hazy under- 
standing of it.” 

Mr. Jones thought this general sur- 
very seemed to proved that most 
women are primarily interested in the 
home and the family. Therefore they are 
willing and anxious to learn more about 
how to assure its security. But he 
stressed that no woman wants to be 
bothered with unsympathetic insurance 


agents. “They prefer to learn through 
educational advertising, booklets, or 


agents who make an effort to under- 
stand their problems and approach them 
by helpful information as to what type 
of policy is best for their personal 
needs,” he said. 

How Women React to Insurance Ads 


The speaker then passed along for 
what they are worth, these comments 
from women regarding the matter of 
insurance advertising: 


_1. I do not read much insurance adver- 
tising, either because it does not appear where 


I would see it, or because it does not arrest 


my attention, 

2. I feel it is not sufficiently informative 
from the standpoint of its specific applica- 
tion to the actual needs of my family. 

3. I do not care for “scare” copy. It does 


just that—it scares us. I am sure it will cost 
influence me and other women to buy. 

4. The advertising copy which employs ab- 
stract titles suggesting and then describing 
dependability at considerable length, some- 
times gets me to read, but leaves me quite 
cold. 

5. The advertisements which present, by 
word and picture, the security and enjoyment 
in later life which insurance affords I like 
very such. They really enthuse me on the 
subject of insurance, 

6. I enjoy certain educational series of ad- 
vertisments which I have read on_ various 
health questions, They lead me to think high- 
ly of companies using such advertising copy. 


_ 7. I feel much of the insurance advertis- 
ing which I have come across is over the 
average person's head, It is not sufficiently 


elementary to one who knows litte about this 
important subject. 

8. Much of the insurance copy which I 
have read is full of good things about the 
companies themselves, but there is not enough 
about the good they can do me or my family. 
The copy is too subjective and not sufficiently 
objective. 


The Marketing Problem 


Mr. Jones did not believe that the 
selling copy problem in insurance adver- 
tising was any different than that of 
some other business, because every ad- 
vertising problem is a copy problem, 
and every copy problem is a market 
problem. Obviously, people must be en- 
ticed into their first step in buying. The 
speaker then said: “What it is that 
will make that person get started, you 
cannot always be sure but, by putting 
into your advertising copy a number of 
ideas one of them should click—and 
then you’ve got a sale. From there it 
should be but a step to sell them more. 


At the life group meeting of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference at Bri- 
arcliff, N. Y., September 13, Arthur A. 
Fisk, advertising manager of the Pru- 
dential, said that “those companies which 
have instituted newspaper advertising 
campaigns have found them successful. 
The campaigns are usually thoroughly 
‘merchandised’ with field representatives 
who invariably happily respond to the 
opportunities offered by the advertising. 
The campaigns which I find have been 
most successful run infrequently but in 
display space.” 

The subject of Mr. Fisk’s address was 
newspaper advertising done by life com- 
panies. He continued in part: 

“The question generally arises as to 





We believe at that point it is up to the 
insurance company to keep their cus- 
tomers carefully informed as to just 
what they have bought and exactly 
what it will get them. Do all this in 
such simple language that even a child 
can understand it. Remember the ad- 
monition—“Read Your Policy” is not 
adequate! 

One of the speaker’s closing sugges- 
tions was that the insurance ad men 
might do well to offer more concrete 
ideas to their public. He said: “Be 
less general and more specific in pre- 
senting the various policies you offer 
for taking care of all human needs. It’s 
all very well to say that you will go 
into detail when the _ representative 
calls, but suppose he does not have the 
chance to call—and certainly women are 
much more reluctant to receive an in- 
surance solicitor than a man is.” 
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how often an advertisement should ap- 
pear and whether the same policy shoylj 
be discussed each time. This, of cours 
is a matter which the individual com 
pany gp ‘ 

” air size display run occasionally 
might produce better results than ee 
er advertisements run more frequently 
The value of white space has to 
considered and brief, simple, easy-to. 
understand language is preferable. Those 
insurance newspaper campaigns which 
have been inserted have proven valuable 
to both the public and the companies 
publishing them. 

Present-Day Cost Feature 

“It is possible for life insurance com. 
panies to back up their national magi. 
zine advertising or radio campaigns with 
most interesting newspaper advertis.. 
ments. I believe that in selling life ip. 
surance, today, one ‘of the important 
factors is present-day cost, the company 
selected being left to the judgment of 
the buyer of the policy and, of course 
every man wants a sound company and 
one which will pay its claims promptly. 
Some newspaper campaigns have been 
conducted in which a display advertise. 
ment was placed in millions of homes 
and the companies have found that it 
pays to advertise in this way. 

“I believe it within the power of the 
leading newspapers of the nation to 
demonstrate to life insurance compa- 
nies the opportunities offered for worth- 
while advertising. The valuable editori- 
als and articles on life insurance which 
have _appeared in the newspapers of 
America, during the past year, have in- 
culcated a healthy, growing interest on 
the part of thinking men to properly 
protect their future and that of the 
families.” 


E. M. Hunt’s Talk 


(Continued from Page 4) 
were not ready to be called on, but could 
have been made ready if the agent had 
taken the advantage of re-introducing 
himself as a follow-up to his own com- 
pany’s advertisements or “introductions.” 
The future problem of advertising is to 
create an almost-ready-to-be-seen state 
of mind in each prospect, selecting with 
great care those on whom the agent is 
most likely to be planning to call and 
to be sure that each agent identifies 
himself in advance of the call or when 
calling, as the one the advertisement 
has introduced. The modern advertising 
medium is far better able to make the 
selection of prospects for the agent than 
any chance introduction by a friend ot 
acquaintance, no matter how well-inten- 
tioned the introducer. And the name of 
a great company effectively placed be- 
fore the public in an advertisement 45 
sponsoring a life insurance representa 
tive’s mission should be introduction 
enough. The future problem of adver 
tising is to secure the earnest cooper 
ation of both companies and agents 
making it so. 

There has been a good deal of um 
charted and unexplored territory be 
tween the average life insurance adver- 
tisement of the past and a subsequent 
contact between its reader and a Iile 
insurance field worker. 

The advertisement got there, but the 
agent didn’t. Or the agent got thert 
and the advertisement didn’t. Instead 
of team-work it has been a sort 
contest with both contestants more 
less blindfolded. J 

Other businesses haven’t done it that 
way. Chrysler, for instance, or 42. 
Typewriter, or Burroughs Adding Ma 
chine or Kelvinator, Here the prospec! 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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T. M. Riehle Marks 
Silver Anniversary 


2s YEARS A LIFE UNDERWRITER 
Wm. J. Graham, O. Sam Cummings and 
Holgar J. Johnson Speakers at 
Agency Celebration 





Theodore M. Riehle, manager, Equit- 
able Society, New York City, this week 
celebrated anniversary as a 
life underwriter. Twenty-five years ago, 
1912, at the age of 21, 
from 


his silver 
on September 11, 
Mr. Riehle, 


college and 


graduation 
admission to the bar, signed 
an agent’s contract through his father, 
the late John M. Riehle, with the Equit- 
abel Life Assurance Society. 

On Tuesday this week a Riehle agency 
breakfast meeting was held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania at which the speakers were 
William J. Graham, vice-president and 
director, Equitable Society; O. Sam 
Cummings of Dallas, Tex., newly elected 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, and Holgar J. John- 
son of Pittsburgh, vice-president of the 
National Association. Mr. Riehle re- 
ceived scores of congratulatory letters 
and telegrams from officers of the Equit- 
able and from its managerial staff 
throughout the United States. 

Over the last week-end, Friday to Sun- 
day, thirty-one of the agency leaders 
attended an agency educational confer 
ence in Atlantic City. A committee of 
Riehle associates organized a silver an- 
niversary campaign which will continue 
during Mr. Riehle’s vacation trip to 
Europe. He sails on the Vulcania 
September 18. 

The growth of the Riehle Agency, 
while not spectacular, has been sure, 
and since 1926 when the 225 West Thirty- 
fourth Street office was opened it has 
climbed through depression and prosper- 
ity years, without exception, on both the 
New York Metropolitan and the national 
honor rolls of the Society. 

Mr. Riehle has long been known as a 
successful life underwriter, former chair- 
man of the Million Dollar Round Table, 
an “original” C. L. U., a director of the 
American College of Life Underwriters 
and twice president of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. 


after his 





Industrial Agents Form 


Organization In Boston 


About 200 industrial agents attended 
an organization meeting of the Boston 
Local, American Federation of Industrial 
& Ordinary Insurance Agents, affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, 
held September 10 in Boston, forming 
the first organization of its kind in that 
section. 

The aims of the new organization are 
said to be to improve the working con- 
ditions of the agents and broaden the 
spirit of understanding and cooperation 
between agent and company; to intro- 
duce legislation beneficial to the policy- 
holder and to organize and disseminate 
information to policyholders concerning 
their rights and privileges, also to pro- 
mote a broader understanding between 
policyholders and companies. 


The officers of Boston Local are: 
President, Thomas Lynch, Arlington; 
vice-president, S. J. Bande#, Malden; 


financial secretary, Charles M. Barry, 
Arlington; recording secretary, Frank 
S. Dow, Mattapan; treasurer, Joseph 
Murphy, Boston; business agent and 
counsel, Owen Gallagher; sergeant-at- 
arms, Ira W. Aspell, Newton Center 





CONNECTICUT MUTUAL GAINS 

With fifty-two of its agencies showing 
an increase over 1936 the Connecticut 
Mutual reports new paid sales $7,092.557 
in August, 82% over August, 1936. To- 
tal paid business for eight months $63,- 
717,238, 10% ahead of last year. There 


was $2,080,372 gain in force in August, 
making total gain for the year $27,560,- 
441, $1,754,968 more than for all of 1936 
Terminations are gratifyingly less. 


Jack Warshauer Appointed 
By Guardian in Brooklyn 


The Guardian Life has appointed Jack 
Warshauer as manager of the company’s 
Brooklyn agency at 186 Joralemon Street. 
He takes over his new position after 
several management of the 
agency in association with the late Paul 
Alexander, manager for more than twen- 
ty years. Simultaneously with Mr. War- 
shauer’s appointment, Leon Alexander 
was named associate manager of the 
agency and S. F. Green assistant man- 
ager, 

Appointments were Cog at a 
luncheon in the Hotel St. Georg ek 
lyn, on September 9 which was pete so 
by James A McLain, vice-president; 
Frank F. Weidenborner, superintendent 
of agencies; Dr. M. B. Bender, medical 
director; Curtis Robertson, counsel, and 
George L. Mendes, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies. 

Manager Warshauer is well known in 
Metropolitan underwriting circles for his 
ability both in personal production and 
as a manager. He is a member of the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York City and the Brooklyn Managers’ 
Association. Leon Alexander, a brother 
of the late Paul Alexander, has been with 


years in 


the agency eighteen years and is one of 
the company’s leading agents. Mr. Green 














JACK WARSHAUER 


entered the business with the Brooklyn 
agency in 1927 and has earned high na- 
tional ranking among Guardian producers. 
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Known For Its Soundness 


Outstanding in an industry notable for its financial soundness, 
The Great-West Life Assurance Company is known wherever 


insurance men foregather as an example of sound finances, 


far- 


sighted management, and universality of service to policyholders 
Great-West representatives carry a portfolio of policies designed 


to fill every known life insurance need 


person and purpose. 
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INSURANCE IN FORCE - 


a policy for every 


UREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


WINNIPEG, CANADA 


$150,005,674 
$575,844,591 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
PURCHASED ON 


RENEWALS EQUITABLE BASIS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE Co. 
Room 2312 70 Pine St., New York 
Telephone WHitehall 4-315 














Lewis J. Gordon Resigns 
From Old Boston Agency 


Lewis J. Gordon, after thirty-six years’ 
service with A. H. Curtis & Co., general 
agents, New England Mutual, Boston, 
the last twenty years as a partner, has 
resigned as of September 30, 1937. Mr. 
Gordon entered the agency when it was 
organized in 1901 as cashier and office 
manager. During the thirty-six years 
of his connection Mr. Gordon has seen 
its insurance in force rise from nothing 
to over seventy-five millions. To this 
result he has contributed largely. He 
plans eventually to live at his country 
house in Chester, N. H., but to spend 
considerable time in travel. 





OTT, BLEETSTEIN CONFERENCE 
Two New York Agencies of Equitable 
Society Hold Educational Session 
For Leading Producers 
Leading producers in the A. V. Ott 
xency and the A. Bleetstein agency, 
both Equitable Society, New York City, 
joined forces last Friday for the annual 
agency educational conference, held this 

year at Totem Lodge, N. Y. 

The main address came from Robert 
W. Jones, Ott agency, who is leading 
producer in the entire country for the 
Society. Open forums featured other 
sessions with the main discussion cen- 
tering around taxes, social security and 
income insurance. 

Agency managers Ott and Bleetstein 
participated jointly in the conferences, 
stressing particularly the tax problems 
which men of today will face in ten or 
fifteen years. 





INSURANCE AGE NTS ORGANIZE 


Industrial and Ordinary insurance agents 
of Albany organized under the American 
Federation of Industrial and Ordinary 
Insurance Agents, elected permanent of- 
ficers at a meeting August 17 in the 
Labor Temple, according to George Cox, 
\. F. L. organizer. for the eastern New 
York district. 

Theodore Homer, elected president, 
was installed by Mr, Cox, together with 
Joseph Brady, vice-president; Sam Cap- 
pel, recording secretary; Frank Traver, 
financial secretary, and Moe Hoffman, 
treasurer. As guest of honor at the 
meeting Mortimer L. Davis, president 
of the New York City local of the union 
and a former insurance agent, talked on 
current insurance problems. Mr. Cox 
outlined the aims and procedure in ne- 
gotiation with the A. F. L. 





FRATERNALS WIN TAX SUITS 

The Oklahoma supreme court decided 
in six test cases on Tuesday that fra- 
ternals are exempt from taxation in the 
actions in which the state had tried to 


collect back taxes and penalties. District 
courts had given the state judgments 
against six fraternals. About $750,000 


was involved in the suits but more than 
a million and a half is claimed by the 
state as due from half a hundred fra- 
ternals. 


WITH LINCOLN NAT'L 25 YEARS 


Three field men of the Lincoln Nation- 
al Life who completed twenty-five years 
with the company this month are S. A. 
Bardwell, general agent. Cleveland; G. J 
Gilbert, district agent, Santa Ana, Calif, 
and Roy Oberlin, district agent, Butler, 
Indiana. 


L.O.M.A. PROGRAM COMPLETE 

The Life Office Management Associa- 
tion has completed its program for the 
1937 annual meeting at Chicago starting 
September 29 
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Gartlir Agency Wins 
Manhattan Life Award 


TAKES CUP FOR THIRD TIME 





hy Presented by Late Harvey R. 
PT ers Louis Gartlir Long in 
Business Here 





The Louis Gartlir agency, Manhattan 
Life. New York City, this year for the 
third consecutive time, has been award- 
ed the Halsey Cup, company award, for 
the greatest volume of quality business 





LOUIS GARTLIR 


written during June, July and August. 
Quality business is that rated by the 
home office as having a probably per- 
sistency of 70% or better. 

The cup, originally presented to the 
late Harvey R. Halsey, an officer of 
the company, at the time of his fiftieth 
anniversary with the Manhattan Life, 
in 1932, was given to the agency depart- 
ment by him to be competed for annu- 
ally by the agency forces. 

Ten Years a General Agent 

Louis Gartlir entered life insurance in 
June, 1910, with the Metropolitan Life. 
His first year record was such that he 
was promoted to assistant manager in 
a Brooklyn office of the Metropolitan, 
where he remained until April, 1920. At 
that time he joined the Manhattan Life 
and became the leading producer of the 
company until 1924 when he resigned 
to accept a position as branch manager 
for the Equitable Society. 

With the Equitable he continued his 
successful record for himself and his 
staff but resigned in 1927 to rejoin the 
Manhattan Life as general agent. His 
offices are in the Flatiron Building, 175 
Fifth Avenue. 

Members of the agency staff with 
whom Mr. Gartlir shares the credit for 
the agency’s latest honors are these 
among others: George J. Gibas, Ber- 
nard Frischman, Charles Kivel, Nathan 
Rosenbaum, Morris Koretsky and Irv- 
ing Lifshitz. 

Mr. Gartlir attributes success to frame 
of mind. “If every solicitor for life in- 
surance would leave his office daily with 
the proper frame of mind and anxious 
to pay the price for success, namely, 
hard work and seeing a sufficient num- 
ber of people daily, success is assured,” 
he said. 





NEW ENGLAND MEETING 
_Two hundred field men attended the 
New England Mutual regional meeting at 
Boothbay Harbor, Me., last week-end 
where both company officers and mem- 
bers of the field force participated in the 
program. Among prize winners in sports 
events were three members of the Freid 
agency, New York City—A. T. Arnold, 
J. D. Albert and A. L. Dickey. The 
kicker’s handicap golf prize went to 
President George Willard Smith after a 
three-way tie between Mr. Smith, H. 
Arthur Schmidt and Isadore Freid, both 
general agents, New York City. 


INVESTIGATION POSTPONED 

The Federal court inquiry into the sale 
of assets of the defunct Detroit Life to 
the new Life of Detroit has been post- 
Poned until September 22. 





Bernard L. Connor Elected 
Secretary Philadelphia Co. 


Bernard L. Conner, formerly office 
manager of the Home Life of America, 
Philadelphia, has been elected secretary 
of the company to succeed Joseph L. 
Durkin, resigned. Announcement of the 
election was made this week by Basil S. 
Walsh, president. 

A native of Philadelphia, Mr. Connor 
became associated with the Home Life 
of that city as an office boy on October 
14, 1912. He did clerical work in various 
departments of the executive offices and 
ultimately concentrated on life insurance 
accounting. He established the company’s 
accounting department and in August, 
1932, was placed in charge of all execu- 
tive office departments with title of 
office manager. He was elected secre- 
tary September 10. 

During his twenty-five years with the 
company Mr. Connor has _ constantly 
worked to improve his own ability. He 
attended business college for two years, 
took an evening course at Temple Uni- 
versity and studied accounting at the 
Wharton School of Finance, University 
of Pennsylvania. Five years ago with 
the start of the Life Office Management 
Association Institute he organized a 
study group at the home office, enrolled 
as a student and passed nine examina- 
tions. 

During the World War he saw active 
service with the United States Navy. 





Allison Chicago Manager 


Norman K. Allison has been appointed 
manager of the Chicago branch office of 
the Connecticut General. He entered life 
insurance with the company in 1933 after 
seventeen years’ sales experience in other 
lines. He has been associate manager. 


APPOINTED GENERAL AGENT 

Richard E, Petersberger has been 
named general agent for the Continental 
Assurance Co. in Davenport, Iowa. 








WE SOLICIT YOUR SURPLUS 
AND BROKERAGE BUSINESS 


For Rates and Information 


Connecticut General Names 
Exline Manager at Columbus 





FRED M. EXLINE 


Fred M. Exline, for the past year 
assistant manager at Chicago, has been 
appointed manager for the Connecticut 
General at Columbus, O., effective Sep- 
tember 16. He succeeds Charles R. 
Garvin, who has been with the company 
since 1914. Mr. Garvin while relieved of 
managerial duties will continue as general 
agent. 

Mr. Exline has been with the company 
since 1933, having come into the business 
after fifteen years’ banking experience, 
at one time as executive vice-president. 
As personal producer he qualified yearly 
for the company’s honor roll of leading 
producers. 








Call 
PEnn 6-6605* 


and ask for 


Fred Usher 
Arthur Solomon 
Miss Sweeney 
Edw. Weingart 
Sam Wolfson 

















BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. of PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





Talbot Tells Fidelity 
Club of Company Gains 


EACH MONTH SHOWS INCREASE 





Business in Force, First Year Lapse and 
Mortality Among Favorable 
Business Trends 





The Fidelity Mutual Leaders’ Club 
meeting at Virginia Beach this week 
heard President Walter LeMar Talbot 
discuss the company’s excellent financial 
condition and business progress. Each 
month in the past club year the company 
has had an increase in its new paid 
volume. Persistency was also excellent. 
In the first half of 1937 net terminations 
were lower than at any time in the com- 
pany’s recent history being 3.3% of busi- 
ness in force in the past six months. 
First year lapse rate was only 16.8%. 
Likewise the mortality rate was unusually 
favorable. £ 

“Throughout the depression years,” 
stated President Talbot, “Fidelity was 
adding to its assets at the gate of 
$3,354,528 a year. These figures are im- 
pressive, The most convincing measure 
of growing strength is comparison of 
surplus. In the seven depression years 
surplus increased $2,209,573 while in the 
preceding seven years of prosperity they 
increased but $3,006,100.” ‘ 

Speaking of mounting national, state, 
county and town taxation, President Tal- 
bot said: “Only an aroused and militant 
public can safeguard life insurance from 
tax raids and only the concerted action 
of life insurance men can acquaint the 
public with what impends. Already our 
bookkeeping facilities are taxed to keep 
abreast of the multiple imposts made 
upon us.” 


Investment Yield 

Difficulties of investing new money at 
a satisfactory yield continue, said Mr. 
Talbot. “During the first seven months 
of this year we have invested in secur- 
ities $7,483,000,” he said. “Of this total 
$4,704,000, or 63%, was invested in Cor- 
porate bonds from which we derived a 
net interest return of 3.39%. Due to the 
low interest return that could be derived 
from long term bonds of a high standard, 
we have considered it a good policy to 
make a large proportion of our invest- 
ments in comparatively short term bonds. 
For this reason we invested $2,779,000, or 
37% of our total, in United States Gov- 
ernment, State and Municipal bonds 
averaging in maturity only 8-2/5 years 
and yielding a net return of 1.93%. The 
net return on the total amount of secur- 
ities bought during the first seven 
months of 1937. was 2.84%.” 


Real Estate Improvement 

President Talbot told of the improved 
real estate situation saying: “For the 
twelve months ending June 30, 1935, we 
spent for maintenance, rehabilitation and 
taxes 960,000, while the gross income re- 
ceived amounted to $897,000, which re- 
sulted in a minus yield of % of 1% on 
our real estate assets. 

“For the twelve months ending June 
30, 1936, disbursements for the same 
purposes amounted to $1,156.000. but the 
gross income received was $1,407.000, re- 
sulting in a yield of 144%, or an improve- 
ment over the figures shown for June 30, 
1935 of 2%. 

“Now for, the twelve months ending 
June 30 of this year, disbursements for 
the same purposes amounted to $1.163 000, 
and the gross income was $1,583.000, a 
yield of 2.37%—and a gain of 2.87 over 
the experience of 1935 and 87 (nearly 
1%) over the experience of 1936.” 





LIFE BUSINESS UP 5.2% 

New life insurance production for 
August was 5.2% greater than for August, 
1936. Total for the first eight months of 
the year was 7.2% more than for the 
corresponding period of last year, ac- 
cording to The Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. 

For August total new business of com- 
panies reported was $703,123,000 against 
$668,638,000 during August, 1936. 
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Some Personalities at AEtna Life Meeting 


has made numerous effective talks both 
in this country and in Canada. He was 


on the program of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters at Denver. 
Hiatt, 


A. TH. assistant superin- 


Jr, 





E. E, CAMMACK 


tendent of agencies, came to the head 
office from Chicago, where he made a 
reputation as supervisor under both S. 
T. Whatley and R. S. Edwards, 

“Nick” De Nezzo, supervisor of field 
service, handled the transportation and 
hotel end of the Regionnaires conven- 
tion, both in Virginia Beach and at 
Colorado Springs. He is a wizard at 
digging up berths and rooms in sold- 
out Pullmans and resort hotels. He was 
overwhelmed at Colorado Springs when 
Preisdent Brainard publicly presented to 
him for the De Nezzo home a large 
sterling silver piece in recognition of 
his abilities in making convention trans- 
portation and hotel arrangements. Start- 
ing with the company as an office boy 
he has been with it about thirty years; 
now has charge of conservation and of 
instalation of new general agents. 

W. C. Cousins, agency assistant, and 
one of the best accident and health sales 
generals, was formerly general agent in 
Springfield, Mass. 

E. H. Snow, agency assistant, is a 
Chicago man. His specialty is planning 
programs. W. C. Abbey, newest addi- 
tion to the head office, and also an 
agency assistant, made a fine record in 
Texas before coming to Hartford. His 
is a nephew of the San Antonio general 
agent. 

E, M. Reed was in the Group depart- 
ment of the company. He had been in 
New York and Cleveland, and _ since 
1931 at the home office. He was told 
last January that he would be trans- 
ferred to the publication department as 
editor of The Life Aetna-Izer. succeed- 
ing “Bob” Pierce, who joined Vice-Pres- 
ident S. T. Westbrook. Without pre- 
vious newspaper experience Reed made 
good. 

Throughout the Aetna Life organiza- 
tion I. F. Cook, assistant secretary of 
the Group department, is known as 
“Chef.” He had had field experience in 
New York, Buffalo and Kansas City 
before going with Vice-President Cam- 
mack at the head office. Mr. Cook is 
in charge of Group sales; understands 


his job thoroughly; is held in high 
esteem throughout the field. 
Three Qualify Early for 1938 
Convention 
Three men attending the Virginia 


Beach convention have already qualified 
for the 1938 convention which will be 
held in Chateau Frontenac, Quebec. They 
are E. B. Sulzbacher, Nashville; H. G. 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Feldman, Pittsburgh, and R. P. Baird, 
Albany, Mr. Sulzbacher has been in 
life insurance for twenty-two years and 
for fourteen years before that was in 
the dry goods business. 

Mr. Feldman for some time was in 
the regular army in the psychological 
division. He had studied to be a law- 
yer. After leaving the army he had to 
wait six months before taking his bar 
examinations. In the meantime, he sold 
insurance, found it easy for him to do 
so; became one of the leading agents 
of Pittsburgh, qualified three times for 
the Million Dollar Round Table. Best 
year was one shortly before the Wall 
Street crash when he paid for $3,000,000 


in all companies. Eventually, he was 
admitted to the bar. 
R. P. Baird of Albany was at one 


decided he 
production. 


time a general agent. He 
preferred personal 





Baltimore and Springfield 

James P. Graham, Jr., general agent 
at Baltimore, has five children. One of 
them, James P., Jr., will enter Prince- 
ton this Fall. His daughter, Virginia, 
won distinction in Smith, especially in 
her Italian studies. Before going to 
3altimore Mr. Graham was. general 
agent in Springfield, Mass. He had had 
a long experience in New York City, at 
one time being the company’s general 
agent at 165 Broadway. 

John W. Heisse, assistant general 
agent of Baltimore has clicked as a 
Regionnaire nine times. His father was 
general agent in Baltimore for forty 
years. <A graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania John W. Heisse was 
a captain during the World War. He 
oa «... Bh. @. 

Ernest W. Nelson, general agent in 
Springfield, plaved polo for some years. 


He has had a rapid success as he only 
started in the business in 1933. His 
school was the University of Washing- 
ton. He went to Massachusetts, joined 
the Pittsfield Electric Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass., and was its sales manager for 





SEABORN T. WHATLEY 


household electric appliances. His most 
interesting experience before hooking 
up with life insurance, however, was in 
Honduras with the United Fruit Co. 





Detroit ard Grand Rapids 
H. K. 


was at 


Schoch, Detroit general agent, 
one time a chemical engineer. 








Every Employer should give 
thought to the Sun Life Group 
Insurance protection plan, 
whereby Employer and Em- 
ployee join resources to over- 
come in an economical way the 
exigencies of Death, Disease and 
Old Age. 








COGWHEELS 


— a word to 
Employers 


Employer and Em- 
ployee ... the real driv- 
ing power behind 
industry... each 
essential to the other. 

Without this basic 
combination of human 
energy and skill, the 
finest machinery is no 
better than scrap-iron 
. .. And such co-opera- 
tion is created and 
maintained by mutual 
regard and goodwill be- 
tween Employer and 
Employee. 


Consult our experts 
without obligation 











An example of press advertising recently released by the SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
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And was in sales promotion work befor 
joining Aetna Life. 

Among others from Detroit at Vjp. 
ginia Beach were H. H. Arbury, who js 
leading the Aetna Life in paid prody. 
tion this year, and who has been in the 
insurance business since leaving schoo}: 
and A. S. Brennan, assistant general 
agent, who for two years was with the 
Lincoln motor outfit. 

H. W. Florer, general agent, Grand 
Rapids, went into life insurance after 
leaving University of Michigan ang 
Wharton School of Finance, University 
of Pennsylvania. He was an agent for 
five years, supervisor for two years 
For four and a half years he was with 
the company’s agency department, He 
went to Grand Rapids three and a half 
years ago. The furniture trade is get. 
ting along in fine shape now, he said 
to The Eastern Underwriter, improve. 
ment being both in production volume 
and in quality. “Don’t forget to say 
that Grand Rapids also has metal and 
auto part industries, if you are saying 
anything about our city,” ke said, Grand 
Rapids population is 175,000. 

In the Grand Rapids delegation was 
Louise Dallavo, several times a Re. 
gionnaire. Her premiums per case aver. 
age $347, and she does considerable of 
her work at night; generally walks to 
see the prospect as she doesn’t like 
automobiles. She sells principally to 
teachers, life income and annuities be- 
ing the favorite policies. Before becom- 
ing an agent she was a cashier ina 
life insurance office. 





Two Young Agents 

Youngest agent at Virginia Beach was 
Jack Bond, 20 years old, son of a promi- 
nent dentist. When 18 years old he 
was star salesman in Binghamton, N.Y, 
for the A. T. & T. He reached the con- 
clusion that it was just as easy and 
more important to sell a man life insur- 
ance than the idea of putting a tele- 
phone in his home. Binghamton, N. Y, 
is part of the Syracuse general agency. 
General agent is Dewey Mason, former 
New Yorker, and one of the wittiest 
speakers before life underwriters’ asso- 
ciations. Before being transferred to 
Syracuse he was general agent at Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

A. J. Freiser, Geneva, N. Y. (Roches- 
ter general agency) was a salesman of 
canned goods for many years before 
going into life insurance. His general 
agent is J. B. Rowe. 

Abe Diamond of Jacksonville, Fla, 
found when he entered life insurance 
not so long ago that most of the people 
he called on said to him: “Mr. So-and- 
So is our agent, and you'll have t 
admit that he is good.” Diamond put 
on his thinking cap and decided that as 
Jacksonville is quite a city there must 
be people there who don’t know Mr. 
So-and-So. He began to call on local 
business concerns which were small, but 
had more than ten employes. Soon he 
began to sell them Group insurance and 
wholesale insurance. After a time he 
gathered quite a number of them into 
the Aetna Life fold. He carried their 
letterheads around with him as letters 
of introduction—“My clients.” After a 
time he was successful with larger con- 
cerns and now when Mr. So-and-5o 
calls in some plants he is told “Our 1n- 
surance agent is Mr. Diamond; and 
you'll have to admit he knows his stuff. 
He was on the program at Virginia 
Beach telling how he crashed the Jack- 
sonville gate and gave a good exhibition 
of what a young man with persistence, 
courage and ingenuity can do. 

Luther-Keffer Agency. 

Headed by K. A. Luther and R. H. 
Keffer, general agents, the New York 
delegation consisted of thirty-nine, 1 
cluding wives and guests. C. P. Rogge 
leader of the agency, could not attend. 
but others there of “The Old Guard 
—they have made the regional convel- 
tion each year since it started—were | 
E. Dunn, W. W. Luman, Max Saymon 
and W. H. Waddington. Mr. Dunn was 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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THROUGH EVERY 


One home... one child... 


A hundred ...a thousand...a million... 
dread epidemic! 

Epidemics are not just a thing of the dis- 
lant past. Can you remember back to 1918? 
Influenza swept across the country like a prairie 
ire. It took its heaviest toll among strong men 
in the prime of life—many of them fathers 
who had protected their families through the 
New York Life. From this one epidemic alone 
this Company’s death loss payments were al- 

SAFETY 18 


ALWAYS THE 


FIRST 







most twice as great as all its losses from all 


the wars since 1845. 

Epidemics, as well as wars and panics, test 
the strength of a life insurance company. The 
New York Life has met these tests without 
fail since it was founded in 1845. 

Because security is the fundamental purpose 
of life insurance, at all times the New York 
Life must be prepared for periods of adver- 
sity. Therefore, in making its investments, 


it adheres to the principle that safety should 


CONSIDERATION...NOTHING 





-- SINCE 1845 


always be the first consideration. In calcu- 
lating its reserves it employs the most con- 
servative basis used by American and Canadian 
life insurance companies. 

Unless your situation is a very unusual 
one, you have probably not yet completed 
the financial plans you have in mind for 
your family’s protection and your own old 
age. Why not ask a New York Life repre- 


sentative for his suggestions? He may be able 


to help you. 


ELSE I18 SO IMPORTANT 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company founded on April 12, 1845 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ALFRED L. AIKEN, Presiden: 
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Continental Assurance 
Makes Policy Changes 


ADOPTS PARTICIPATING FORMS 
Vice-President and Actuary Ross E. 
Moyer Outlines New Contracts; 
Rates Increased 





Changes in non-participating § rates 
and the addition of participating plans 
effective October 1 in the Continental 
Assurance are discussed briefly by Ross 
E. Moyer, vice-president and actuary of 
the company, in a letter dated Septem- 
ber 10 and addressed to all general 
agents and managers of the company. 
The letter paves the way for discus-ion 


about the new rate manual and new 
policy forms which will hold a promi 
nent place at the company convention 


on September 22, 23 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Rates on principal plans are being in- 
creased slightly because of the continued 
low interest earnings which prevail. A 
change has been made in the method 
of determining fractional premiums. 
Semi-annual premiums will be obtained 
by adding 3% to the annual premium 
and dividing by two; quarterly pre- 
miums will be obtained by adding 5% 
to the annual premium and dividing by 
four; monthiy premiums will be one- 
third of the quarterly premium. This 
same monthly premium will apply to 
salary savings as well as to any other 
monthly premium business. New policy 
forms do not provide for deduction of 
fractional premiums falling due during 
the remainder of the policy year in 
which death occurs. Minimum premium 
which will be accepted by the company 
in the future is $5 except in the case 
of salary savings insurance. Minimum 
policy which will be issued is $1,000. 

Some paragraphs from Vice-President 
Moyer’s letter are these: 

Participating Insurance 

Participating insurance will be issued 
on the following plans. Ordinary Life: 
10, 15 and 20 Payment Life; 10, 15, 20, 
25, 30 and 35 Year Endowment; Insur- 
ance to Age 55, 60 and 65 with Retire- 
ment Income, male and female: Term 
Insurance to Age 60, convertible prior 
to age 55; and Modified Life. 

These forms will all be issued on a 
3% reserve basis and reserves will be 
net level at the end of the twentieth 
year; that is, the twentieth year value 
will be the same as that used by the 
larger participating companies. Divi- 
dends will be payable at the end of the 
second policy year except in the case 
of the Modified Life plan. 

The Modified Life plan will have a 
premium during the first three years 
of 85% of the premium thereafter. The 
first dividend will be payable at the end 
of the third policy year at the time 
when the increase in premium takes ef- 
fect and it is expected that the divi- 
dend will exceed the increase in rate. 

Regular disability and double indem- 
nity benefits will be issued in connection 
with participating plans and insurancx 
will be issued on a substandard basis in 
all cases except Modified Life. The 
Family Income and Family Security 
Riders may be attached to the partici- 
pating forms. 

Non-Participating Plans 

All non-participating plans have been 
continued with the exception of some 
of the short term odd year endowments 
for which there was little demand and 
the Ordinary Life Increasing Premium 
forms. Fifteen and Twenty Year Term 
policies, convertible within twelve and 
fifieen years, respectively, have been 
added and also a Double Protection to 
age 60 form. The Double Protection to 
age 60 form is an Ordinary Life con- 
tract with the same premium payable 
for life. If death occurs prior to age 
60, double the face amount of the policy 
will be payable. This form has much 
advantage in that the premium outlay 
is low and it gives the insured a double 
amount Of protection during his produc- 
tive years. 

All non-participating 
Five, Ten, 


and 24 at the 


plans, except 
Fifteen and Twenty Year 


PRESIDENT OF NEW COMPANY 





James P. Neal Elected by Sunset Life; 
Set $3,000,000 as Goal for 
First Year 

The Sunset Life, newly organized life 
company in Olympia, Wash., has elected 
James P. Neal, an attorney of Olympia, 
as president of the company. Mr. Neal 
succeeds the late Dr. N. D. Showalter. 

The company, owned by the American 
Underwriters Corp., also of Olympia, is 
reported to have sold more than $800,000 
of insurance in its first two months of 
active existence. Executives have sect a 
goal of $3,000,000 in force by December 
31. Purpose of the sponsors of the Sun- 
set Life is to establish a completely 
Washington owned and operated legal 
reserve life company. 


AGENTS TO HONOR COOPER 
Emerson Cooper, agency assistant for 
the Equitable Life of Iowa, is expected 
to arrive in Los Angeles September 20 
to spend a week with the Southern Cali- 
fornia agency of the company. In con- 
nection with this visit the September 
written business of the agency will be 
dedicated to Mr. Cooper as a gesture 
in his honor. The agency is devoting 
September to a new call contest. 








Term, will be issued on a substandard 
basis. 

Some changes have been made in cash 
surrender values and it will be found 
that all values at the end of the twen- 


tieth policy year are on a net level 
basis which has resulted in many in- 
creases. 


The Ordinary Life ACO form is sub- 
stantially the same as before. Premium 
rates remain unchanged but it was found 
necessary to reduce the value of the 
coupons. This results in _ slightly 
lengthening the endowment period com- 
monly known as Option 1, which 1s most 
frequently used. At age 35 the nev 
form will mature as an endowment at 
the end of thirty-two years for $1,032. 
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Seu itl 


$600,000,000 PAID OUT 


Since 1847, the amounts paid to policy owners, 

annuitants and beneficiaries, or accumulated 

on their behalf, have totalled more than 

six hundred million dollars. 

exceeds the total premiums received by 
over fifty million dollars. 


ee, 


This sum 
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Established - 1847 





48 YEARS IN THE UNITED STATES 
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A. N. MACTAVISH PROMOTED 





Becomes Assistant General Manager and 
Actuary of Dominion Life; Other Ap- 
pointments by Company 

A. N. MacTavish a former officer of 
the Dominion Insurance Department, who 
joined the Dominion Life as head of its 
actuarial department in 1921, has been 
appointed assistant general manager and 
actuary. The company also announces 
the appointment of J. J. Murray as 
superintendent of agencies, and of A. S. 
Upton and S. MacKenzie as superin- 
tendents, 


Suit for $20,000 which he alleges is 
due him in commissions has been filed 
by R. Neal Garrison against the Ken- 
tucky Home Life of Louisville for com- 
missions allegedly due him from the 
Inter-Southern Life which was absorbed 
in 1932. 











MONTCLAIR 





We want to talk to you at once 
you can show a record of $100,000 of 
paid-for personal production for the 
past year; 
you feel there is no further opportunity 
for growth in your present condition: 


you live in either Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, Maryland or Dela- 
ware and 

you have family responsibilities. 


If the four items mentioned above describe your present condi- 
tion, then you are the man we are looking for. The Bankers 
National Life Insurance Company can offer to men of this sort 
the chance of a lifetime to have a successful general agency. 


Interest you? Can you meet the qualifications? Then write to 
William J. Sieger, Vice President and Superintendent of Agen- 
cies, for the complete story of this exceptional opportunity. 


BANKERS NATIONAL 
Life Insurance Company 


¢ wont lov 
lo you 





NEW JERSEY 




















Northwestern Mutual to 
Feature Fine Program 


MEETINGS ON PACIFIC COAST 





President Cleary and Other Company 
Officers to Make Tour Visiting 
Seattle and San Francisco 





M. J. Cleary, president of the North- 
western Mutual Life, accompanied by 
Grant L. Hill, director of agencies: 
William Ray Chapman, assistant direc- 
tor of agencies, and Dr. Ralph T. Gil- 
christ, assistant medical director, wil 
spend two weeks late in September and 
early in October on the Pacific Coast 
attending regional meetings at Seattle 
and San Francisco. 

Programs of both conferences are 
largely identical and revolve about the 
theme, “The Power to Succeed is Yours 
—Use It,” which was used with remark- 
ably effective success for the annual 
meeting of the Association of Agents at 
the home office late in July. 

Some Live Subjects 

At each Monday afternoon session, 
the subjects will be “The Present Value 
of a Large Clientele” and “Prestige 
Building in Your Community.” At 
Seattle the former subject will be dis- 
cussed by John Lielienthal of Spokane, 
and at San Francisco by John R. Mage 
and John Westwood of Los Angeles 
At Seattle the second subject will be 
handled by Joseph Habhegger of that 
city, and at San Francisco by Spencer 
C. Fish of Oakland. Dr. Gilchrist will 
talk on “Quality Risk Selection” at both 
conferences, President Cleary will ap- 
pear at each conference in the role 
banquet speaker. 

“Career Building Through Program- 
ming” will be a Tuesday session subject 
to be discussed at Seattle by J. G. Rei- 
hardt of Spokane, and at San Francisco 
by James V. Lawry of San Francisco. 
“A Presentation That Works for Me 
is a second subject to be handled at 
Seattle by C. V. Hickman of Albany, 
Ore., and at San Francisco by 
Vinson of Tucson, Ariz. 

Elliott Star Speaker 


An outstanding feature of both meet- 
ings will be the appearance of R. P. 
Elliott, Rochester, Minn., who electrified 
the annual convention in Milwaukee 
with his dynamic presentation of “The 
Power to Succeed Through Determina 
tion.” Physically handicapped in a man- 
ner that would discourage most other 
men from attempting to pursue a @& 
reer, more especially one in life under 
writing, Mr. Elliott nevertheless has 
been for many years one of the com 


spicuous personal producers of S 
Northwestern Mutual, and the recita 


of his ciperioners wines fails to bring 
a highly emotional climax. 

pr ll of Agencies Hill will be the 
final speaker at each conference, sul 
ming up the incidents and bringing ‘ 
the agents conspicuous examples 0 
success of Northwestern Mutual pro 
ducers in various fields. 
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erald Tribune Story 
Great Insurance Boost 
ABOUT COVER FOR MORTGAGE 


Written by Elizabeth Gordon, Column- 
ist, Who Is Co-Author of Book, 
“More House For Your Money” 


Life insurance agents should make 
‘od use of a newspaper article. which 
real estate section of 


appeared i the ES 
the New York Herald Tribune on Sun- 
day, September 12. Headline of the 
) “Home Mortgage Can Be 


story is this: 
Long-term buy- 


Guarded by Insurance. 


ing protection against continued pay- 
ment is possible. Rate is only 1%. 
Comt anies pay ff debt in case bread- 
winner dies” 

The column 1s sig . which 


ied “E. G.” 
are the initials of Elizabeth Gordon, 
who a short time ago collaborated with 
Dorothy Ducas, also a columnist for 
the Herald Tribune, in the book “More 
House for Your Money.” 

The article, coming as it does from 
one outside of the business, is a great 
poost for life insurance as a means of 
covering the amount of mortgage on a 
home. Some paragraphs from Miss 
Gordon’s article are these: 

“Many a family wishing t wn its 
wn home is held back by the fear that 
it may not always be able to pay thi 
amortization costs—that fate may de- 
prive them of their breadwinner. Every 
one of us has known at least one family 
who plans and aspirations about a hom« 
of its own has been rudely cut off by 
a reversal of fortune, who has lost what 
investment it has already put into its 
home. * * * 

“One important way to take the major 
risks out of home buying is ‘term’ or 
‘protection’ mortgage insurance, 
can be obtained in most states for about 
1%, depending on the age of the indi- 
vidual taking out the policy. It is like 
fire insurance in that it guarantees a 
man against catastrophe. For example, 
aman can buy a five-year term insur- 
ance for about $12.90 a thousand, in- 
cluding a disability clause which states 
that if he is disabled all his premiums 
are paid for him At the end of the 
five-year period the policy can be re- 
newed, If at any time during this pe- 
riod he should die, the insurance com- 
pany pays off the mortgage on th 
the family owns it free and 
secure in the knowledge it will 
always have a roof over its head, and 
still have the rest of its inheritance 
available to it to pay for the many 
other necessities besides shelter. 

“This is exactly the kind of insurance 
that the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion offers on mortgages, only this way 
it is protection for you and your fam- 
ily, rather than the money lender. It 
means you cannot lose your home at a 
time when losing a husband and father 
makes life difficult enough. If you are 
holding back from buying a home be- 


cause of the uncertainties of the future, 
this kind of insurance should do much 
t $s 3” 


0 set your mind at rest 


PINCH HITTER MAKING GOOD 
John Newton Russell, Los Angeles, 
who established the home office agency 
of the Pacific Mutual Life many years 
ago, and who retired from its active 
service in 1931, on July 29 last assumed 
charge as manager pro tem of the agency 
during the absence of his son, John 
lenry Russell, manager, on his vacation 
arplane tour of South America. John 
Newton Russell immediately launched 
a@ production contest for August of “Old- 
timers” ys. “New comers,” which has 
resulted in a substantial increase in vol- 
ume of new business. 





NATIONAL OF VERMONT GAINS 
The National Life of Vermont re- 
Ports for August a 15% increase in paid 
new business over the corresponding 
Month in 193%. The company also re- 
Ports another substantial gain in its in- 
surance in force. 


Ralph W. Horn Manager 





Wilmington Branch Office 


The Continental American of Wil- 


mington has appointed Ralph W. Horn 
its Wilmington branch of- 


manager of 





RALPH W. HORN 
fice. During the past five years Mr 
Horn has been director of field service 


for the company 
f agencies charge of the Southern 
division, The company announces that 
the change is at Mr. Horn’s request as 
] return to agency organiza- 


and latterly supervisor 


he desired t 
tion and management. 

Previous to going with the Continen- 
tal Mr. Horn had been in charge of 
sales literature and training courses for 
a Midwest company and previous to 
that he was Indiana manager for life, 
accident and Group business for a large 
eastern company. 


NEW BOOKSTAVER COURSE 





Leading Agency of Travelers in New 
York Will Start Classes September 
28 Open to Whole-Timers 
The Jos. D. Bookstaver Agency of the 
Travelers, in New York, will start the 
Fall term of its life insurance training 
course September 28. Classes will be 
held from 4 to 6 P.M. every Tuesday and 
Thursday, except holidays, for a total of 
fifteen class days. Books and other class 
material will be furnished without charge. 
The course is under the personal di- 
rection of Elias Klein, manager of the 
agency, who will be assisted by prom- 
inent guest lecturers. It is patterned on 
the Travelers home office school, as well 
as the training course formerly available 

at New York University. 

This training course has been operating 
at the Bookstaver Agency for about 
twenty years and has been an important 
factor toward increasing production. Res- 
ervations may be made by whole-time 
agents, as well as brokers, regardless of 
company affiliations. 


MANITOWOC ORGANIZES 

Life underwriters of Manitowoc, Wis., 
have formed a local association. At the 
formal organization meeting these of- 
ficers were chosen: President, E. M. 
Lorigan, Equitable Society; vice-presi- 
dent, Roland Sylvester, Metropolitan; 
secretary, P. A. Schuette, Jr., Northwest- 
ern Mutual; treasurer; J. E. Foley, Met- 
ropolitan; national committeeman, 
George Schmitz, Mutual Benefit; direc- 
tor, Irwin Dalton, Aetna. 


SPACE IN NEW BUILDING 
The Metropolitan Life has closed a 
long term lease on the entire second floor 
of a new building to be erected on Grand 
Boulevard, St. Louis. The company will 
move its Carondelet branch there. 


























T.. Metropolitan advertise- 
mentin September magazines, * 
“Hope Chests—for husbands,” 
may present a new thought to 
many prospects. 


In the old-fashioned hope 
chest, the daughter of the 
house placed her hopes and 
dreams along with bits of fin- 
ery. Its modern counterpart for 
husbands —a_ typical strong- 
box —contains Life insurance 
policies. 


These policies, as a part of a 
well-planned Life Insurance 
Program, will assure the young 
husband that Ais hopes and 
dreams for his family’s future 


will be fulfilled. 


























*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 


Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, Chairman of the Board 
Leroy A. Lincoln, President 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


74 941838 383848 484 
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Blind Agent Makes Hit 
At Aetna Convention 


GIVES ESTATE CONTROL CASE 





H. G. Robbins, Flanked by Three Im- 
mense Charts; Hads Facts and Figures 
Right; Memorizes by Braille System 





H. G. Robbins of the W. Ross Harper 
agency of the Aetna Life, Philadelphia, 
is so nearly blind that he has to read 
by the Braille System, He is a graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania School 
of the Blind; and once came to the 
attention of the entire nation when he 
fell down a in Philadelphia, 
and, according to Lowell Thomas, who 
was describing the incident on the ra- 
dio, came up with the signature on the 
dotted line of one of the workers who 


manhole 


picked up Robbins below the street 
level. 
He has been in the life insurance 


business fourteen years; year after year 
has qualified as a regionnaire; and has 
a list of clients which would make any 
agent happy. 

Vice-President S. T. Whatley put him 
on the Virginia Beach program and 
Robbins made not only the hit of the 
convention, but when he had finished 
talking his intelligence, his courage and 
his ability to triumph over obstacles, 
coupled with his modest way of telling 
it, so stirred the agents present that 
there wasn’t a dry eye in the hall. 


Illustrated the Control Plan 


The talk was made under decidedly 
impressive circumstances as he took for 
his subject the Estate Control plan of 
the Aetna Life. Flanking him were 
three immense charts with figures and 
facts in large letters. They described 
in detail the financial circumstances of 
a man of 51 years, with four children; 
oldest 25, youngest 15. 

This man has a responsible executive 
position, and a $10,000 income. His in- 
surance was $57,500 and he had specific 
payments to meet on investment trust 
shares which he owned. 

Robbins showed how he worked out 
this case with the Aetna Life’s Estate 
Control Plan. He has always used pro- 
gramming methods and puts the plan 
into Braille and then memorizes the 
case. 

As Robbins explained this estate and 
its obligations and needs with the ease 
of an artist who knows his subject. As 
the figures were accurately told by him, 
even the last figure in the decimal be- 
ing correct, the audience seemed as- 
tounded at his grasp. And some of the 
agents left the hall thinking: “If Rob- 
bins can do this so ably, there is no 
excuse for my not being able to do it, 
too.” 





Some Personalities 


(Continued from Page 10) 

in the manufacturing business before 
entering life insurance about a quarter 
of a century ago. W. W. Luman had a 
broad business experience, holding 
numerous positions of sales importance, 
and once ran a piano store. Max Say- 
mon, who has been in insurance about 
forty years, has written many actors 
and members of the clothing fraternity. 
W. H. Waddington was a salesman for 
3ethlehem Steel when R. H. Keffer 
brought him to the Aetna. Louis W. 
Sechtman, brokerage manager of 
Luther - Keffer, has been with Aetna 
twenty-one years. His early training 
was under E. E. Cammack in Group de- 
partment, home office. 





W. Ross Harper, general agent, 
Philadelphia, has held that post more 
than thirty years. Previously he had 
been with the Aetna in Atlanta, 





Stricklin On How One 
Case Leads to Another 


WHOLESALE, GROUP FOLLOW-UP 





Washington Agent Tells of Prospect- 
ing; Many Publishing, Printing and 
Engraving Concerns Written 





F. N. Stricklin, Washington, D. C., 
agency, Aetna Life, told how one case 
leads to another in his address before 
Aetna Life convention in Virginia Beach 
last week. The direction in which we are 
traveling today foretells tomorrow’s goal, 
he said. In general our journey in this 
business moves in one or two directions 
—it expands, grows richer in contacts, 
friends and acquaintances; or it con- 
tracts. Agents should not become too 
satisfield with what they are doing and 
negligent of past efforts. 

Mr. Stricklin told of a Group case sold 
to the American Automobile Association, 
composed of between 80 and 90 employes, 
and of the aftermath. This case pro- 
vided a list of names, salaries and dates 
of birth. There are only a few depart- 
ment heads who were not later sold per- 
sonal insurance, Many became regular 
buyers on a systematic basis. Among 
other things a policy of $25,000 was 
placed on the general manager. His 
secretary bought a $5,000 policy and her 
assistant one of $2,000. 

Shortly after buying the $25,000 policy 
the general manager telephoned asking 
Mr. Stricklin if he would not make a 
pep talk to members of the sales force, 
about twenty men, the meeting also being 
attended by various department heads. 
He did so. Later many personal policies 
were sold. 

When a new executive secretary of the 
association of owners of printing and 
publishing houses in Washington was 
appointed Mr. Stricklin wrote him a let- 
ter which resulted in an interview and 
the sale of some insurance. Since then 
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NEW OCEAN HOUSE 


SWAMPSCOTT 


Private bathing beach . 











Directly on the Cool Atlantic 


Where the New England Coast is most picturesque . . 
seaside and country environment . . . All recreational features. 


. . The best in service and cuisine. 


Annually during the months of May, June, September, and 
October, more than 30,000 delegates attend conventions and 
conferences at the New Ocean House. As this represents such 
an important feature of the hotel’s activities, the organization 
has been trained to meet the requirements of these meetings 
in a highly specialized manner. 


CLEMENT KENNEDY, President 





Winter Resort — Vinoy Park Hotel — St. Petersburg, Florida 











insurance recently wrote: 























| 
“A Factual Basis For _ 
Action” 


A prominent authority on accident and health and life 
“The tendency of the times is 
to secure a factual basis for action along any line, as 
far as this can be done. .. . The possibilities of drawing 
some very definite conclusions from research of a very 
limited character were demonstrated by the results ob- 
| tained by the Monarch Life in connection with the analysis 
| of 450 sales of each of its hundred leading agents.” 


| MONARCH | 
i} LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS | 


Monarch Agents use “both hands” | 
effectively. 











= 





Group or wholesale insurance has been 
written on 85% of all the printing and 
publishing houses in Washington by the 
Aetna Life. Policies have also been writ- 
ten on engraving concerns and other 
business establishments. As a result of 
one of these cases several policies were 
written by Mr. Stricklin on a news- 
paper correspondent in Washington and 
one on his secretary. 

Mr, Stricklin also illustrated the im- 
portance of cultivating younger policy- 
holders, especially those whose talents 
and energy indicate that they will pro- 
gress to important positions in the busi- 
ness world. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Co-operation of Home 
Office With Field 


SLIMMON’S TALK TO AETNA MEN 





33,700 Pieces of Mail Handled Daily; 
Comments on Trend Towards Sim- 
plicity In Settlement Agreements 





James B. Slimmon, secretary of the 
Aetna Life, in charge of personnel, told 
the Eastern Regional convention of the 
Aetna Life in Virginia Beach last week 
how home office organization helps the 
field force. 

“When an application or letter reaches 
the home office it arrives in the central 
mail department which handles 33,70 
pieces of mail a day—and by a day I 
mean from two hours befores the office 
opens to forty-five minutes after it 
closes with further provision for collec- 
tion of mail for two and two and a half 
hours after closing time,” he said. “In- 
coming mail is collected from the post 
office frequently, beginning at 6:30 A.M, 
is opened and distributed throughout the 
building, which is one-eighth of a mile 
long. In many divisions clerks report 
before the office opens and redistribute 
divisional mail to each desk. Outgoing 
mail is sealed, weighed, stamped, sorted, 
faced and trucked to the Post Office at 
intervals during the day.” 

There are 2,400 people working in the 
home office of the Aetna Life. He dis- 
cussed the home office attitude toward 
some of the problems that arise in the 
relationship between. the field and home 
office. Among other things he said: 

“We want your understanding and we 
want your criticism, too. Home office 
problems are sometimes more compli- 
cated than they might appear. As one 
example we might mention the automatic 
premium loan. This provision, which we 
are incorporating in many policies, is just 
what it says—automatic. , 

“When a premium is due and unpaid 
and there is sufficient value we auto- 
matically pay the premium. Conse- 
quently, if the insured has asked for a 
surrender of his policy just before the 
days of grace expire and you decide to 
call on him and try to get him to con- 
tinue the policy, but he persists in his 
desire to surrender, don’t forget to give 
us evidence that his request was made 
before the expiration of the days of grace 
or we will have to deduct the premium 
automatically paid from the cash sur- 
render value. 

“That’s a case where, with your help, 
we can make a change, but here’s one 
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where we have no option. In some states 
there are stringent laws regarding the 
mailing of premium notices, particularly 
in New York State. A corporation is 
named life owner and death beneficiary 
and pays the premium. We are compelled 
to send premium notices to the insured. 
The corporation informs us that inas- 
much as the insured has no interest in 
the policy, we should discontinue sending 
notices of premiums due to the insured. 

\Ithough we would like to comply with 
vhat appears to be so reasonable a re- 
quest, we cannot do so for the insurance 
laws of those states are very explicit in 
stating we cannot lapse a policy unless 
we have notified the person whose life 
's insured that a premium is due.” 

It sometimes happens that the com- 
pany mails two, three or four premium 
notices in separate envelopes within a 
few days of each other. This happens 
occasionally when an agent has sold one 
of his clients several policies in different 
vears just before his change of age date. 
The company keeps close watch on costs, 
and in this particular division the cost 
per renewal has been reduced from 0589 
cents in 1926 to .0264 cents in 1936, a 
35% reduction. On the number of re- 
newals sent out in 1936 there was a sav- 
ing for the year of $38,376. 

Special Settlement or Trust Agreements 

As an example of practical co-opera- 
tion between the agency division and 
others Mr. Slimmon mentioned the spe- 
cial settlement or trust agreement writ- 
ten by the company. 

“Our agency division and beneficiary 
unit have co-operated in developing these 
agreements and sales plans which use 
them,” he said. “I don’t know anything 
that cannot be done by our agreements 
that can be done by a trust company 
except the discretionary power of a trust 
oficer, but, after all, the trust company 
charges an annual fee for that service 

“While on this subject, do you realize 
that one trust agreement can often be 
drawn to include all the policies in our 
company on one life? Also, do you 
know that the present tendency of our 
agents, particularly our regionnaires. on 
these agreements is towards simplifica- 
tion? Last Spring a conference on this 
subject—simplification of supplementary 
agreements—was attended by a number 
of companies and of the ten main points 
discussed there were only four in which 
we had to make any adjustment and 
these were so minor that we didn’t have 
to send announcements to the field. 

Why Simplification Is Desirable 

“I believe that simplification is wise for 
two reasons. First, I think it desirable 
to devise a simple agreement for a young 
cient which would probably require a 
change or changes in not more than five 
years in order to afford an opportunity 
for the agent to go back to him and 
suggest changes and attempt to sell him 
more coverage. For an older client, pos- 
‘ibly a program which would remain ef- 
lective for ten years would be desirable 
When his children complete their educa- 
tion, Or marry, or when his son gets 
established in business, or when his 
parents die, or if an accident or disease 
hermanently disables a member of his 
family—any of these events may afford 
an opportunity to revise his agreement 
and why try to cover all contingencies 
im an original agreement when such a 
change furnishes a reason for calling on 
him and showing that you are alert to 
his problems ? 

I would suggest that agreements be 
made simple and that the client be en- 
couraged to take it home and explain it 
to his wife, telling her that it will be 
revised from time to time as needed. 
If it is simple, he will do it, and what is 
more, he will be able to explain it and 
she to understand it. Once she knows 
. me agp and what it will do, 
the eet e allowed to lapse or change 
s Policy and both of them will be 
Nerested in your next call. 

In Case of Death In A Common Disaster 
serenity, at least three general 
a, in different parts of the country 
fo Suggested the following language 
our beneficiary agreements covering 
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Equitable of Iowa Makes ; See 


More Gains Last Month 


Recording the largest August paid 
total since 1929, the Equitable Life of 
lowa has increased its series of succes- 
sive gain months to seven. The total 
volume paid for in August, including an- 
nuities, was $5,775,519, representing an 
increase over the same month in 1926 
of $1,222,412 or 268%. As a result the 
gain for the year totals $3,382,117, or 
8.9%. The volume of new paid-for in 
August was 20.2% greater than in 1936. 

J. H. Hilmes of the Des Moines 
agency led all agents in personal paid 
production in August with a total vol- 
ume of $133,433. Glenn H. Simons of 
the Seattle agency ranked second and 
William B. Strief of the Des Moines 
agency third. The Des Moines agency. 
with an August paid business of $299 358 
led all agencies. G. W. Randall, Wil- 
liamsport agency, is the leading agent 
for the year to date with 9 paid total 
as of August 31 of $1,146,751. 


LEADS CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 





Max J. Hancel Paid for Most New In- 
surance and Collected Most First Year 
Premiums in August; Leads Also In 
New Insurance For Calendar Year 

Max J. Hancel, general agent Conti- 
nental American, 55 Liberty Street, New 
York, personally led all the company’s 
representatives in respect both to volume 
of new insurance placed during the 
month of August and in amount of first 
year premiums collected during the 
month. Also, he lead all the represen- 
tatives of the company in volume of new 
insurance placed for the calendar year to 
date. The Hancel agency led all agencics 
of the company in respect to face amount 
of new insurance placed during August, 
and at the same time led all agencies of 
the company in respect to volume of new 
business in proportion to allotment 

Louis May of the Hancel agency on 
September 10 was leading all representa- 
tives of the company in respect to first 
year premiums collected during the calen- 
dar year to date, and stands second 
among all the company’s representatives 
during the Leaders Club period, which 
makes him chief contender for vice-presi- 
dent of the next Leaders Club. 

MADE ACCOUNTS MANAGER 

Otto W. Scheiterle has been promoted 
to manager of office accounts of the 
Olean, N. Y. District. Metropolitan Life 
replacing Fred W. Klink. 


the possibility of the insured and bene- 
ficiary dying in a common disaster: ‘Th 
net sum payable by reason of the death 
of the insured shall be payable to Mary 
Doe, wife of the insured, if she lives to 
receive such payment; otherwise to the 
executors, or administrators of the in- 
sured.’ 

“We have felt compelled to decline to 
use this laneuage because no definite 
time is fixed to which the beneficiary 
must live to become entitled to the in- 
surance, In the writing of beneficiary 
agreements we seek to avoid contro- 
versies which may delay the payment of 
a claim, which is a time for the company 
and the agent to make friends rather 
than to vex them. When no definite 
time is set we might be drawn into a 
quarrel or even litigation between heirs 
or executors and caution on our part 
with any consequent delay might fan 
the flame of dispute. However, other 
companies are using language similar to 
this and you may come across it in 
competition, but we feel quite sure the 
clause we use will be less likely to lead 
to future trouble because we fix a defi- 
nite time limit. 

“Our common disaster clause reads as 
follows: ‘The net sum payable by this 
Company under this policy by reason of 
the death of the insured shall be pay- 
able to Mary Doe, wife of the insured, 
if she is living at the expiration of ten 
days following the death of the insured.’ 
Any number of days may be designated 
We find that usually ten or thirty days 
are the acceptable periods.” 














** Abraham Lincoln, A Great Friend of Little Children’’—a painting by J. C, 
Leyendecker for the Lincoln National Life Insurance Company. Copyright, 1937, 


Gikt of Gifts 


CHILD likes to give. So does every adult worthy of 

his salt. But dads these days have so much giving 

to do, they sometimes postpone too long the most impor- 
tant gift of all—family security. The Lincoln National 
Life Salary Continuance Plan pays your family a regular 
monthly income during the difficult years of readjust- 
ment, should you die prematurely. It permits your wife 
to continue the education of your children—so vital to 
their little lives. Or it pays you a “salary” for life if you 
live beyond retirement age. And, it calls for but a modest 
deposit. This is a sound, safe, sensible family plan—ideal 


for all men. Ask your local agent or write us for details. 
(This advertisement appeared in the Saturday Evening Post of Sept. 18) 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE “ COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE. IND. 
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E. M. Hunt’s Talk Before I. A. C. 


(Continued from Page 6) 


gets his first information about what is 
offered through an advertisement. The 
salesman is close upon its heels. The 
man who sells you a Chrysler car is a 
sort of “follower-upper” of a series of 
sales talks in print. He moves in with 
great rapidity. He patterns what he 
says on what the advertising was just 
saying. The advertisement introduced 
him and he knows it, likes it and 
wouldn’t know what to do without it. 


Agent’s Tempo Should Be Accelerated 


One of the things the American life 
insurance man must probably learn in 
the next few years is that his past 


methods of getting himself introduced to 
people are far too slow for the modern 
tempo of doing business. Instead of 
letting himself get introduced by the 
route that has been adopted by other 
business, which is advertising, he has put 
all his eggs in one basket, and the bas- 
ket certainly hasn’t been advertising. 

I recently looked over a file I had 
been collecting of instructions to new 
agents as to how to begin a life insur- 
ance field work career, Out of 100 or 
more documents of all sorts from all 
sources what do you think the invari- 
able instruction was as to how to get 
to see people? I will tell you what it 
was. It was to use the so-called “end- 
less chain” or “referred” prospect idea 

getting people to send or introduce you 
to other people. And never a single 
word about getting advertising or print- 
ed matter to introduce you. 

When I had finished reading this mass 
of material I had an overwhelming sense 
of the futility of attempting to make 
advertising and printed matter ever mean 
anything to life insurance agents. The 
well meaning friend, the “center of in- 
fluence” as the agent has been taught 
to understand him—he is the one on 
whom the agent must pin his faith. He 
will stop what he is doing and give each 
agent ten names of people to see and the 
agent will then go to see those people, 
and they will send him to ten more 
and by that time it will be Saturday 
and Monday we will start all over again 

In the meantime some fifteen or twenty 
million life insurance advertisements and 
an equal number of folders and booklets 
are going out each year for one sole 
purpose—to introduce the life insurance 
agent to the public, to make him more 
welcome, to make it unnecessary for him 
to have to ask people to help him ask 
other people for a chance to tell them 
what life insurance is and does 


Producers Should Let Advertising 
Work for Them 


I have a firm conviction, which I be- 
lieve the test of time will support, that 
the one primary obstacle to the progress 
of life insurance advertising is the unwill- 
ingness of the agency forces to let it 
work for them as it does in other busi- 
nesses. “TIT would not think of calling 
on a prospect,” a Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine salesman told me the other day, 
“until I was sure I could build my story 
about something he had first read about 
my product, my company and myself. 
And I never take a chance on what the 
company has done towards that end. 
I add my own campaign to it. When 
I get there I have constructed a three- 
legged stool—the company’s campaign, 
my own and the call. Then I am ready 
to go into action.” 

Life insurance field work has been go- 
ing into action too long while trving to 
sit on only one leg of the stool, or if 
vou like geometry better, one side of the 
triangle. The perfect interview is the 
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advertisement, plus the agent’s own pre- 
approach with the theme the advertise- 
ment is built on, plus the call. As one 
of the S. D. Warren Co.’s booklets said 
the other day: 

“Of two salesmen each with an equal 
chance, the one who has an advertise- 
ment seen ahead of his call will win 
out over the one who hasn’t, And if 
both have advertisements seen ahead of 
their calls, the one who has the best 
advertisements will win.” 

I have nothing against asking people 
whom to see or for introductions to those 
people. It is done in all businesses, 
especially where the unit of sale is a 
large one. If not done on too com- 
mercial a scale, it is a legitimate part 
of every salesman’s job. But I do say 
that to depend on that method alone is 
like holding a no trump hand and then 
completely ignoring the fact that the 
final bid was no trumps. 

A large part of the dramatic or ex- 
citing thing about a life insurance pol- 
icy begins after it is in force, which is 
contrary to the pre-excitement connect- 
ed with most other commodities. The 
most difficult benefits to sell are those 
the customer buys for somebody else— 
which, in spite of the don’t-have-to-die- 
to-win saga, is what life insurance bene- 
fits really are in most cases. The sale 
of a pack of cigarettes is the result of 
an oft repeated advertisement, plus the 
ability of a salesman to reach toward 
a shelf and lay it down on a counter 
to the tune of a cash register. The ap- 


plication for a life insurance policy is 
the result of reading, thinking, talking 
and urging, sometimes for hours, days 
and weeks, between the one who sells 
and the one who buys. The mind is 
made up only after every ounce of per- 
suasion, salesmanship, argument, infor- 
mation, hypnotism or whatever else the 
salesman happens to decide to use, has 
been brought into play. Yet the one 
biggest selling force in modern _busi- 
ness, the printed thing which the pros- 
pective policyholder can read under the 
privacy of his own sitting room lamp, is 
too frequently put last in many an 
agent’s kit of selling tools. 


Younger Agents Grasping Idea 


In recent months there has seemed 
to be a new desire on the part of the 
younger agents who have come into the 
business from fields where advertising is 
more of a factor than it is here, to give 
the printed word its long sought op- 
portunity. 

Be careful, however, in talking with 
these new agents. Be careful of your 
terms. Don’t talk about “direct-mail” 
because that means printed matter work- 
ing alone. What an agent is going to do 
is make calls on people. If his com- 
pany’s advertising gets there before him 
so much to the good. If he sends 
printed matter which sounds like the 
advertising before he calls, that isn’t 
“direct mail”—that’s the same sort of 
pre-approach the advertisement is. The 
nearest term anybody has seemed to 
discover yet is mail and call. It cer- 
tainly isn’t direct mail, because if the 
agent is going to call anyway, he isn’t 
looking for an answer. What he is look- 





He's tind to his wife, yes. He pro- 
vides good clothes, a comfortable 
home, a car, vacation trips... all 
the things that spell happiness for 
her and the children. And he'll 
never be cruel to his widow because 
he provides for the future, too. 

His widow will never have to 
face the problem of remarriage 
because of his failure 
to provide an assured 
income. She won'thave 
to seek work which 
would deprive the chil- 
dren of her care. 

His children will 
not have to quit school 
because of his failure 


Every Woman wants 
this kind of Man 








A knowing wife 
hind of man who 
prevent 19 guarantee the future 
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S$ BOOK SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME 


Bonkers Life Compony, Des Moines, lows oe 
Please send me your Double Duty Deller Pion 


to provide the necessary moncy. 
He has made the future safe 
for his family by adopting our 
Double Duty Dollar plan. Un- 
der this plan he provides for 
the protection of his family if he 
doesn't live, and with the same 
dollars an Income for himself 
at Retirement Age if he does. 
Every wife, every 

husband, every moth- 

> er, every father, every 
parent of young mar- 
tied couples, should 
tead the vital human 
story of this man’s 
es plan. Send the coupon 


rom the 


for your free copy. 






















Reproduction of our current advertisement 
appearing in several magazines of national 
circulation. 
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ing for is a state of mind on which k 
can build an interview. 


And don’t designate the call as , 
follow-up. It isn’t a follow-up. The call 
is the thing and it’s the call he was 


going to make anyway. The advertise. 
ment the prospect saw and the printed 
matter he received are pre-call influences 
and nothing more. One more don't 
Don’t use the term “cold canvass.” The 
solicitation isn’t cold if it has been 
warmed up by the reading of an adver. 
tisement either appearing in a publication 
or sent in advance of the call by the 
agent, or both. Teach the agency fore 
that life insurance advertising can be 
made to stage interviews more quickly 
and over a wider ficld than any other 
process that can be employed. 

That, I think, is the right way to tum 
life insurance field work in the direc- 
tion we advertising and printed matter 
people think it ought to De going. We 
can do a good deal for these agents if 
we will teach them that what we are 
trying to do is not to sell life insurance 
for them or sell it over their heads, but 
to find ways and means to break down 
the resistance they encounter among 
people who haven't done any thinking 
and don’t want to do any thinking about 
one of the most important matters the) 
will ever have a chance to think about 

Where commodity advertising has suc- 
ceeded in getting people to think with 
it and act with it the life insurance 
agent has had people for the most pari 
thinking against him, Life insurance 
advertising can probably never get the 
public to think and act with it to the 
extent that commodity advertising has 
done, but it can do a good deal to per- 
suade the public to understand that an 
interview with a life insurance agent 
is a legitimate and desirable undertak- 
ing; that his call deserves a welcome; 
and that the introduction his company 
gives him through its advertising is 4 
valid introduction and usually the only 
one needed. 





HOME LIFE CONVENTION 


General Agents to Meet at Cavalier 
Hotel, Virginia Beach, Sep- 
tember 27-30 
The general agents of the Home Life 
of New York meet for their annual con- 
vention at the Cavalier Hotel at Virginia 
Beach from September 27 through Sep- 
tember 30. : 
Home office officials are in charge 0 
the program. One of the entertainment 
features of this year’s meeting is the 
second annual soft ball game between 
teams made up of home office officials 
in attendance and members of the Gen- 
eral Agents’ Association. One afternoon 
will be given over to a golf tournament 
with general agents competing for the 
trophy cup awarded by Ethelbert I. Low, 
chairman of the board. 
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50 Top Producers at 
Monarch Life Meeting 


DEVOTED TO SALES PROBLEMS 





3-Day National Gathering in Detroit 
Followed by Regional Training Ses- 
sions; Officials Attending 





The Monarch Life of Springfield, Mass. 
held a most successful three day national 
sales convention recently in Detroit, and 
is holding a series of three regional train- 
ing meetings during the remainder of 


the month. 

At the national meeting approximatcly 
fifty of the company’s top producers 
qualified more than twice as many men 
as in past years. Two sessions were 
devoted to a “sales clinic” for the dis- 
cussion of the problems and sales meth- 
ods of the outstanding salesmen. The 
remainder of the time was given over to 
entertainment and sightseeing, which in- 
cluded attendance at an_ American 
League ball game between Detroit and 
the Yankees, a trip through the Ford 
motor factory, a lunch at the Dearborn 
Inn, a visit to Greenfield Village and 
Edison Institute, and a sightseeing bus 
ride around greater Detroit and Belle 
I The regional meetings, each to include 
about forty qualifying agents, are for the 
purpose of intensive training on the 
principles and methods of selling life 
insurance. The first of these meetings 
were held September 2, 3 and 4 at the 
Del Prado Hotel, Chicago; the second, 
September 9-11 at the Ashfield House, 
Ashfield, Mass., and the final gathering 
will take place September 27 to 29 
at the Penn Wells Hotel, Wellsboro, 
Pa. Each will include salesmen from 
nearby territories. _ ad 
All meetings are being attend by Presi- 
dent Clyde W. Young, Vice-President J. 
W. Blunt, Agency Manager Francis L. 
Merritt, and Agency Secretary Alan W. 
Crowell. 


Canadian Life Offices 
Carry On At Shanghai 


Canadian life companies are carrying 
on business as usual at Shanghai, except 
that they are not writing new business, 
says F. C. Pollard, who until recently 
was resident secretary there for the 
Manufacturers Life. The offices of the 
Manufacturers, the Sun and the Crown 
Life are in the International Settlement 
about a half mile from the Chinese dis- 
trict of Chapei. 


Boston Life Men to Open 


Fall Season September 23 


The opening meeting of the 1937 Fall 

season of the Boston Life Underwriters’ 
Association will be held September 23, 
when several new members will be wel- 
comed by President Manuel Camps, Jr., 
Penn Mutual general agent at Boston. 
Chester O. Fischer, vice-president 
Massachusetts Mutual, will speak on 
‘The Salesman of Life Insurance.” 
Paul F. Clark, general agent of the 
John Hancock Mutual, is program chair- 
man, 
_At this meeting Boston men who 
tave been awarded Chartered Life Un- 
lerwriter degrees will receive the diplo- 
mas awarded at the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters convention in 
Denver in August. The C. L. U. gold 
keys for Boston in 1937 go to Charles 
F. Collins, assistant superintendent of 
agencies, New England Mutual Life; 
awrence L. Howard, agency depart- 
ment assistant, Columbian National 
Life ; Winthrop Clarke, manager Acacia 
Mutual Life; Benjamin H. Hunt and 
Arthur C. Bliss, Paul F. Clark agency ; 
Montague P. Ford, Home Life of New 
York, Tressler Callihan agency and 
torge Neitlich, manager Fenway dis- 
‘net, Metropolitan Life. 








No. 8 


During an examination in 1917 of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life which was 
participated in by our Department at the 
request of the Wisconsin Insurance 
Commissioner, we got in touch with 
Grady Hipp who was at that time actu- 
ary of the Wisconsin Department. 

We were so impressed by his ability 
that when an examination was over | 
strongly urged Mr. Appleton to get his 
services as assistant actuary. After about 
a year he became actuary, succeeding 
Charles G. Smith who was the success- 
sor to the late John Patterson who 
had been with the Department about 
half a century. 

One important matter which came up 
in Superintendent Beha’s administration 
arose out of the efforts of the beneficial 
associations connected with the various 
United States Steel subsidiaries to cover 
their members by Group insurance un- 


My Thirty Years in N. Y. Insurance Dep’t 
By Nelson B. Hadley 


Former Chief Examiner of Life Insurance Companies 





der the labor division of the Group In- 
surance Department. 

The questions brought before the De- 
partment as to whether these beneficial 
associations had a right to continue to 
carry their members after they had re- 
tired were answered by the Department 
that they could not, and all of the com- 
panies writing Group insurance were 
notified to that effect. We were satis- 
fied that the members of the benefit as- 
sociations of the Carnegie Steel Works 
and of the Belt Line Railroad in Chi- 
cago, both subsidiaries of the steel com- 
panies, had continued their efforts in 
spite of the Department’s ruling. 

When Franklin D. Roosevelt was gov- 
ernor he appointed Albert Conway, who 
had been a candidate for attorney gen- 
eral on the ticket with him, as superin- 
tendent of insurance. Mr, Conway was 
one of the most pleasing personalities 
holding the office of superintendent of 
insurance. During his administration the 
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Department suffered the loss of Samuel 
Deutschberger who had really created 
and made the Rating Bureau what it is. 
Also, owing to his physical condition, 
Mr. Appleton who undoubtedly up to 
a year or two previously had been the 
most powerful influence in not only the 
Department, but in insurance supervision 
in this country, finally resigned. Mr. 
Conway had found it almost impossible 
to transact business with him because of 
his deafness and other physical weak- 
ness. 


JOINS FATHER’S LAW FIRM 

Frank G. Harris, Jr., a Missouri Uni- 
versity law graduate, who for the past 
three years has been in the law depart- 
ment of the General American Life, has 
resigned to become a member of the law 
firm of Harris, Price & Alexander. The 
Harris in the firm is Frank G. Harris, 
Sr., lieutenant-governor of Missouri. 
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This illustration and caption are taken from the opening advertisement in NYNL's new series of advertisements in its 


national advertising program. A copy of this picture, in full size, will be sent gladly upon request. 
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SEVEN U. S. INSURANCE OUTFITS 
USE “LLOYDS” IN TABLE 

In addition to the famous London 
outfits there are seven organizations in 
this country using the word “Lloyds” 
in their name title. According to Best’s 
Insurance Reports their names are the 
Bakers Lloyds of New York, Chicago 
Lloyds, Fort Worth Lloyds, Underwrit- 
ers at Lloyds of Minneapolis, Lloyds of 
New York, Southern Lloyds and the 
United American Lloyds of New York. 

Bakers Lloyds was formerly called 
the Spanish-American Underwriters. As 
its name indicates it issues policies in 
the baking industry, Chicago Lloyds 
began in March 1, 1925; writes more 
automobile insurance than it does any 
other business. Its management is vest- 
ed by a contract in Associated Under- 
writers, Inc, 

Fort Worth Lloyds began in 1920. It 
was organized by the agency of Roberts 
& Rhea of Ft. Worth, Texas, who also 
organized and managed the Southwest- 
ern Fire Insurance Co. 

Underwriters at Lloyds of Minneapo- 
lis is limited to fifty underwriters, many 
of whom are in the business world of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. It was or- 
ganized by the late Charles W. Sexton, 
who was a prominent local agent. 

Lloyds of New York, which is li- 
censed in this state and Texas, has as 
its underwriters George C. Stevens, 
Harry F. Cornwall, Clift Cornwall and 
Leighton Stevens. The business con- 
sists principally of policies issued for the 





brokers, Cornwall & Stevens. 
Southern Lloyds began in 1918 in 
Texas, Its managers are W. E. Green 


and D. J. Shail of San Antonio, who at 
the time joint!y managed the Southern 
Fire Insurance Co. Later, R. R. Steen 
became a joint attorney-in-fact. 

United American Lloyds started in 
1892 as New York Central Lloyds, then 
changed its name to Norwegian Under- 
writers, and in March, 1935, became 
known as United American Lloyds. At- 
torney-in-fact is Independent Agency 
Co., Inc. At the present time the asso- 
ciation consists of four underwriters. 


BUSINESS REORGANIZATIONS 
AND TRUSTEESHIPS 
According to the Washington Review 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States the three bills designed to 
further regulate business reorganizations 
and corporate trusteeships, which failed 
of enactment in the last session of Con- 
gress, are slated to be pushed in the 

coming Congress. 
The Lea bill to regulate the solicita- 





1907, at 


the post office of New under the act 


tion of proxies in business reorganiza- 
and the Barkley bill to 
corporate trusteeships under bond inden- 
are still in the hands of commit- 
tees, Strong 
against the original drafts of these mea- 
sures and they have been modified 
somewhat in the course of public hear- 
ings. They still, however, contain objec- 
tionable provisions. 

The third measure, the Chandler bill, 
revision of Federal 
including extensive 


tions regulate 
tures, 


objections were raised 


proposes existing 
bankruptcy statutes, 
changes in reorganization 
This bill passed the House and is now 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
These 
the powers of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission in dealing with busi- 
ness reorganizations and trusteeships. 


procedure. 


three measures would broaden 





LLOYD’S MEMBER DIES 
Hethering 


Councillor J. ton, mayor of 


Lewisham, one of London’s largest bor- 
oughs, died at his home recently, aged 
63. Councillor Hetherington, who was 
mayor three years in succession. was an 
underwriting member of Lloyd’s. He 
was a director of Batgers, a large candy 
manufacturing firm, a was a governor 
of Westminster Hospital. At the gov- 
ernment’s request he had acted as ex- 
pert advisor on fruit preserving in Nova 


Scotia. 





Won’t Renew IIl. License 


Lloyd’s of London will not renew its 
license to do business in Illinois because 
of the restrictions of the new code, it 
was definitely confirmed this week. 





Paul J. Emme has been appointed Los 
Angeles district manager of the Fidelity 
& Casualty succeeding W. J. Bennett, 
who asked to be relieved of the duties 
of the office but will continue in an ad- 
visory capacity. Mr. Emme has been 
with the company twenty-three years. 

* * * 


Grover F. Knoernschild, assistant man- 
ager of the Milwaukee Ordinary depart- 
ment of the Prudential under Sidney J. 
Herzberg, manager, has been elected 
president of the board of trustees of 
Whitefish Bay, residential suburb of Mil- 


waukee. Mr. Knoernschild is serving his 
second three year term as a village 
trustee, 


* * © 


E. C. Bowen, secretary at the home 
office accident and health division, Aetna 
Life, who attended the company’s recent 
agency convention at Colorado Springs, 
has been in Los Angeles for a visit with 
the Wilmer M. Hammond agency for 
southern California, while on a vacation 
trip to the Pacific Coast. 
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MILTON SHERMAN 


Milton Sherman will establish and develop a new general 
Connecticut Mutual in Buffalo and Frank Carlucei has been appointed 


Mr. Sherman did field and 


at Toledo. 


Louisville and Syracuse and was then made the company’s general agent in Toledo 
going into life insurance he was in the engineering and then sales department 
Mr. Carlucci was graduated from Lafayctte College; 
later attended New York University’s school of life 
Connecticut Mutual in 1930 as supervisor at Wilkes-Barre, 
Association of Wilkes-Barre. 


Be fore 


of Franklin Automobile Co. 


vice-president of the Life Underwriters 





FRANK CARLUCCI 

of | the 
general agent 
company in 


agency 


organization work for the 


insurance training; joined 
Pa. He is a retiring 





B. P. Carter, manager for Virginia and 
North Carolina for the London Assur- 
ance, Eagle Star, Insurance Company of 
the State of Pennsylvania and other com- 
panies with Richmond headquarters, an- 
nounced the appointment of George G. 
Jefferson as state agent for Virginia. Mr. 
Jefferson formerly supervised Virginia 
for the Fire Association and the National 
Union. Previously he was special agent 
for the Virginia rating bureau. He re- 
cently resigned the National Union. He 
has already entered upon his new duties. 

x * * 


J. Davis Ewell and his son, “Little 
Dave” Ewell, Jr. captured the grand 
championship trophy in the first annual 
father and son golf tournament on the 
links of the Hermitage Country Club at 
Richmond, Va. last week by turning in 
the lowest combined gross score for the 
18 holes of medal play. The Ewells, paced 
by “Little Dave’s” fine 76, had an aggre- 
gate card of 159 which was 12 strokes 
better than the second place pair. Mr. 
Ewell, prominent local agent of Rich- 
mond, is president of the Virginia Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. His son is 
a recent addition to the production staff 
of the Eldon D. Wilson agency of the 
Mutual Life of New York at Richmond. 


* * * 


George W. Ayars of Los Angeles, life 
underwriter in the million dollar class, 
and a past president for two terms of 
the local association, has returned from 
an interesting trip to Alaska. He had 
intended to go to China instead but 
abandoned the idea because of conditions 
there at present. 

* * * 


Edgar Ball, a banker who has gone 
into the insurance business in Charles 
City, Ia., has as his hobby the raising of 
turkeys. He has 13,000 at the present 
time. Associated with Mr. Ball in the 
Edgar Ball Agency is W. E. Herbrecht, 
who has been an agent in Charles City. 

+. » - 


Theodore M. Riehle, manager, Equit- 
able Society, New York City, who cele- 
brated his twenty- -fifth anniversary in the 
life insurance business this week, will 
sail for Europe September 18 aboard the 
Vulcania. He plans to be gone five weeks. 


A. Homer Vipond of Montreal, a 
nior Nylic and agents’ counselor, is new 
president of the New York Life’s Top 
Club. He paid for $1,470,000 during the 
club year. He has been with the conm- 
pany forty years. The five vice-presi- 
dents-at-large of the Top Club ar 
H. Peter Trosper, Detroit; Jack Mans- 
field, Chicago; Kenneth C. Fitch, Wich- 
ita, Kan.; J. Talman, Worcester, 
Mass., and Ben Sekt, Sioux City, Ia 
Charles Anchell, New York City, was 
club leader from the Greater New York 
department. 


* * * 
Dr. David McCahan, dean of the 
American College of Life Underwriters 


and professor of insurance at the Whar- 
ton School, University of Pennsylvania, 
has been on the Pacific Coast. He has 
addressed several meetings of life un- 
derwriters there. 





WILLIAM L. MOONEY 


William L. Mooney, vice-president of 
Aetna Affiliated Companies, and head 
of casualty production, sailed for Eur 
ope Wednesday with Mrs, Mooney 
They are on the S.S. Hamburg. 
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Baltica General Manager 
Sailing to U. S. 

Max Nielsen, general manager of the 
Baltica Insurance Co., of Copenhagen, 
whose United States manager, Franklin 
W. Fort, died this Summer, is on the 
Queen Mary, which sailed from South- 
ampton, Wednesday, September 15. Mr. 
Nielsen is coming to make the arrange- 
ments for the representation of the Bal- 
tica made necessary by Mr. Fort’s 
death. 

* * * 


Ray Murphy To Sail 
Ray Murphy, insurance commissioner 
of Iowa, and past commander of the 
American Legion, will sail for Europe 
following the convention of the Ameri- 
can Legion here. He will be in company 
with a large number of legionnaires. It 
will be a most enjoyable trip as both 
the Italian and French Governments are 
going out of their way to make the stay 
of the visitors interesting. 
ca * ca 


Robert E. Brown, Jr. 


Robert E. Brown, Jr., Aetna Casualty 
& Surety, the new secretary and treas- 
urer of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference, has been with the publication 
department of the company since 1931. 
Born in Georgia he attended the Uni- 
ted States Naval Academy at Annapolis 
for three years. After some experience 
in Florida during the real estate boom 
he went with the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety as special agent in Richmond, 
Va, his work being in connection with 
all casualty lines. Next he went with 
the company in Charlotte, N. C., where 
he was in charge of the service office. 
He was then transferred to the head 
office in the publication division. 

* * * 


Wives Attend Conference 
A number of advertising managers 
attending the Insurance Advertising 
Conference in Briarcliff, N. Y., this week 
were accompanied by their wives. They 
included Mrs. Arthur A. Fisk, wife of 
the advertising manager of the Pruden- 
tial; Mrs, Stanley F. Withe, wife of the 
advertising manager of the Actna Cas- 
ualty & Surety; Mrs. Arthur H. Red- 
dall, wife of the advertising manager of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society; 
and Mrs. Henry H. Putnam, wife of 
the advertising manager of the John 
Hancock, and Mrs. R. E. Brown, Jr. 

: «© « 


Blames Depository Bonds 


In a talk he made in Philadelphia this 
week William B. Joyce, who was presi- 
dent of the old National Surety which 
Was succeeded by the National Surety 
Corporation, grew reminiscent about the 
mortgage guarantee bond and bank de- 
Pository bond situation which figured 
largely in the old company’s troubles. 
He denied that the mortgage guarantee 
business was responsible for the diffi- 
culties, but asserted the real cause had 
en the Michigan bank holiday. The 
‘omoany had had $55,000,000 in bank 
lepository bonds throughout the country 

















and when the bank holiday occurred in 


Michigan the depository bonds of the 
company there amounted to about $,- 


000,000. He asserted that at the time 
the mortgage guarantee business had 
been taken care of; that an arrange- 


ment had been made with the R. F. C. 
to let three companies take over $58,- 
000,000 of this business. Wall Street 
rumors after the Michigan bank holiday 
started a run which the old company 
could not weather, he said. 

+ * * 


Pace Institute to Teach Insurance 

The Pace Institute of New York an- 
nounces a new course covering insurance 
practice and brokerage. The course 
covers two semesters of approximately 
four months each. In its announce- 
ment Pace Institute says: 

“This course provides instruction in 
the principles and procedures of insur- 
ance, with particular reference to fire, 
marine, casualty and life insurance. It 
is especially adapted to the needs of thi 
individual who, on his own behalf or as 
an employe of a business organization, 
has the responsibility of negotiating con- 
tracts of insurance and of handlin 
claims and settlements as an incident to 
insurance losses. It serves as a i 
for specialization in the work of the 
insurance broker and agent.” 

Pace Institute was organized as an 
ecucational institute under charter grant- 
ed by the regents of the University of 
the State of New York. Among spe- 
cial courses it offers are those in mar- 
keting, advertising, selling, real estat 
management, art and applied design, 
English and business speaking, social 
and political sciences, bookkeeping and 
accounting, income taxation, shorthand 
and typewriting. 

* 


yASIS 


* * 


Columbia University 

Prof. Ralph W. Blanchard, chief in- 
structor in insurance at Columbia, has as 
lecturers this Fall Milton Acker, manager 
of compensation and liability department, 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters; Prentiss B. Recd, fire in- 
surance adjuster; Corliss L. Parry, re- 
search associate. Metropolitan Life; and 
Leroy N. Whitelaw, field instructor, Pru- 
dential 

* * * 


Prof. Mowbray Writes New Edition 
of “Insurance” 

Albert H. Mowbray, professor of in- 
surance at the University of California, 
has written a second edition to his well 
known book, Insurance. Its Theory and 
Practice in the United States, which has 
just been published by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. of New York. The price of this 
book is $4. Professor Mowbray’s Insur- 
ance has for years been regarded as one 
of the best general text books on the 
insurance business. Thoroughly revised 
and brought up to date the new second 
edition presents, as before, a compre- 
hensive picture of the whole insurance 
field, showing the fundamental principles 
and practices and major problems. 

In the preface to this edition Profes- 


sor Mowbray says that “since the publi- 
cation of the first edition there has come 
about a great change in the attitude of 
the American public toward social insur- 
ance, leading to the passage of the So- 
cial Security Act and associated state 
unemployment and pension acts; finan- 
cial responsibility laws for automobilists 
have become common; there has been a 
vreat increase in inland marine insur- 
ance; and other changes in practices 
have occurred. Basic principles as out- 
lined in the first edition have not 
changed. The problems remain funda- 
mentally the same. These conditions have 
indicated the desirability of a revised 
edition, 

“In this edition the basic plan of the 
first has been retained. Each chapter has 
been carefully revised in the light of 
seven years’ class-room use by the 
author and others, not only to bring it 
up to date where necessary but also to 
clear up points over which students have 
had difficulties. A chapter on reserves 
has been added.” 

Covering more than 600 pages the sec- 
ond edition treats insurance in six gen- 
eral parts; the risk, the insurance con- 
tract, types of insurance carriers, prob- 
lems of the insurance carrier, state su- 
pervision of private insurance and insur- 
ance in state policy. 

Professor Mowbray does not confine 
himself wholly throughout his volume to 
a description of hazards, policy forms, 
insurance carriers, etc. but here and 
there injects his own personal reactions 
to his close study of the insurance busi- 
ness over a period of many years. Here 
are a few of his observations: 

Types of carriers compared: “Each 
one of the types of insurance organiza- 
tions in the field has its peculiar strong 
and weak points. No one type can be 
unqualifiedly approved as best, or con- 
demned as in no case worthy of confi- 
dence. In all cases the important consid- 
erations are the standing and reputation 
of the particular concerns. Price should 
be a secondary consideration. If any part 
of the practices which involve cost can 
be dispensed with there is a correspond- 
ing saving. The prospective policyholder 
secking the saving by eliminating broker 
or agent must himself assume the re- 
sponsibility of determining the standing 
of the company, and of carrying on ne- 
otiations with its representatives.” 


State Funds 


Self insurance and state funds: “Mo- 
nopolistic state funds for workmen’s 
ompensation insurance have shown low 
costs, but have not been active in acci- 
dent prevention work. Their administra- 
tion has tended to reflect the wishes of 
the group (workers or employers) in po- 
litical control of the state. 

“Some competitive state funds have 
been models of admirable administration. 
Others have been on a par with medio- 
cre private companies. 


“The state funds generally show a 
saving in cost to employers. 
“The state does not guarantee state 


fund insurance, but in the case of work- 
men’s compensation insurance, the facts 
if the case are such that it is morally 
bound to make good in case of insolven- 
cy. The monopolistic fund can be kept 

iIvent by gradual adjustment of rates. 
The competitive funds generally have a 
surplus, and their lower cost of opera- 
tion gives them a better margin to sur- 
vive a period of low rates than the 
stock companies.” 

Rate Regulation 

State supervision of insurance: “Reg- 
ulation to assure solvency, proper forms, 
and fair and equitable treatment is prob- 
ably necessary. Regulation to curb ex- 
pense is probably desirable. 

“The desirability of direct rate regu- 
lation is open to debate. Indirect rate 
regulation through regulation of co- 
operative rate-making bodies and _ publi- 
city of methods is open to less serious 
objections, and has much to commend it. 

“Regulation of rates should be on a 
national basis to secure best results, It 
is when the problem of rate regulation, 
essentially a national problem, is under 
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MOWBRAY 


review that the greatest regret arises 
that the Supreme Court has found it 
necessary to hold repeatedly that insur- 
ance is not commerce, and, therefore, 
not subject to Federal, rather than state, 
regulation.” 

Social Insurance 


Professor Mowbray devotes part of a 
chapter on social insurance to an analy- 
sis of the Federal government social se- 
curity program. He states that the de- 
velopment of social insurance in this 
country has been slow, irregular and 
achievement is far from complete com- 
pared with social insurance in other 
countries. It is generally held that the 
powers delegated to the Federal govern- 
ment are not broad enough to include 
general provision of social insurance. 
Economic competition between states 
has been a retardant. 

It is pointed out also that social in- 
surance has been studied by official and 
unofficial groups for many years al- 
though neither Federal government nor 
any state has yet passed a general social 
insurance program. The workmen’s com- 
pensation principle has now been adopt- 
ed in all but two states, neither impor- 
tant industrially, Neither the Federal 
government nor any state has yet passed 
a general sickness insurance act. So- 
called “mothers’ pension laws” were 
adopted in forty-five states up to 1931. 
Old-age benefits had been provided in 
some form in twenty-eight states by 
1934. 

Professor Mowbray then describes the 
features of the Social Security Act 
which includes old-age assistance, based 
upon need; old-age benefits, based upon 
wages, and unemployment insurance. 
The old-age benefits, based on wages, is 
under the administration of the Federal 
government whereas the other two fea- 
tures of the social security program are 
administered by the states. 

* * * 


Underwriters Laboratories New 
Sound Film 

Before an audience of insurance men 
and journalists a preview of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories new sound film of 
four reels depicting scope of testing for 
safety as done in the Laboratories’ 
Chicago plant every day was given a few 
days ago. It will be released to associa- 
tions of insurance agents, business men’s 
groups, women’s clubs, educational in- 
stitutions. 

Film shows tests on building materials 
and fire fighting equipment; tests are 
illustrated of explosives, gasoline station 
pumps, automobiles, and considerable 
footage is run relative to accident pre- 
vention and burglary protection labor- 
atories, too. 

* . ~ 


Maude Inch Back 
Maude Inch, assistant secretary, Insur- 
ance Societv of New York, has returned 
from abroad. 
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N. Y. Code Bill Allows Writing of 


Householders’ Comprehensive Forms 


Power Limited to Inland Marine Insurers; Casualty Compa- 
nies May Handle Auto Fire and Theft; Investment Require- 
ments Stricter; New Casualty Company Capital Provisions 


The Joint Legislative Committee on 
Insurance Law Revision, at its first 
meetings in New York on September 
27229;..will consider the portions of the 
revision dealing with fire, marine, cas- 
ualty and surety companies. 

Complete copies of the text of the re- 
vision are not yet ready but it is hoped 
that complete copies can be distributed 
by September 20. R. Foster Piper, As- 
semblyman of Buffalo, has been elected 
chairman of the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee which will conduct the hearings. 
Senator Duncan T. O’Brien of New 
York City is vice-chairman. A charge 
of 50 cents a copy plus 15 cents for 
postage will be made for supplying the 
code text to all persons except licensed 
insurers and a limited group of officials. 

Accident and Health Insurance 

The proposed New York Insurance 
law revision is intended to make a clear 
division between life, accident and 
health insurance and casualty insurance. 
While ordinary accident and health in- 
surance powers are available to both 
life and casualty companies, only the 
life companies are authorized to write 
insurance against total and permanent 
disability which involves the non-can- 
cellable feature or promises the pay- 
ment of benefits for a period longer 
than ten years. “Experience has 
shown,” said Superintendent Louis H. 
Pink, “that companies promising life- 
long benefits for total disability of the 
insured incur heavy hazards, that the 
type of investments suitable for the 
maintenance of reserves on such con- 
tracts is that of life insurance reserves, 
and that the technique of the business 
is better adapted to the organization of 
a life insurance company than to that 
of a casualty insurance company.” 


Casualty Insurers May Write Auto 
Fire and Theft 
The separation between the fire- 


marine group and the casualty-surety 
group is maintained with but slight 
changes. Both types of companies may 
acquire the power to do certain kinds 
of insurance, as defined more fully in 
the law: water damage _ insurance, 
meaning insurance against breakage or 
leakage of sprinklers, pumps, etc. (but 
not including flood insurance); collision 
insurance, including damage to prop- 
erty caused by any collision; and motor 
vehicle and aircraft insurance, which in- 
cludes the loss or damage to the prop- 
erty insured and also legal liability for 
property damage caused by its opera- 
tion, etc. With this exception fire in- 
surance companies, as at present, are 
not authorized to write liability insur- 
ance, and marine companies may do so 
only as to marine protection and in- 
demnity insurance, in addition to the 
motor vehicle and aircraft line as above 
stated. 
“Householders’ Comprehensive” 
Permitted 

The insurance of household contents 
against loss or damage resulting from 
any cause is confined, in the proposed 
revision, to companies having the power 
to do inland transportation (inland 
marine) insurance. This power may be 
acquired by either stock fire or stock 
marine companies, or by mutual fire in- 
surance companies. Insurance of the 
householder’s risks by these companies 
does not include any form of insurance 
against legal liability of the householder 


for injuries to the person or property 
of others. As is pointed out in the in- 
troductory comment to the revision, the 
Insurance Department believes that it 
cannot provide for more comprehensive 
coverage for the householder or for any 
other group of insureds, until the com- 
panies themselves are willing to give 
this type of coverage or to have it given 
by other companies. 

“We see no objection to more com- 
prehensive coverages if the financial and 
rating requirements are adequate to 
protect the insuring public,” said Supt. 


Louis H. Pink, “and we can see ad- 
vantages to policyholders in having a 
comprehensive coverage in a_ single 


policy. We hope that as a _ re- 
sult of the public hearings on the re- 
vision a solution of this problem will 
be worked out which will be reason- 
ably satisfactory to all concerned. We 
are not trying to force this broadening 
of powers upon the companies but 
rather are throwing the idea out for full 
discussion so that we may’ know 
whether or not the institution of insur- 
ance is ready and willing to make the 
necessary adjustments.” 
Casualty Companies’ 
Requirements 

The capital requirements for casualty 
insurance and surety companies have 
been set up along different lines from 
those of the present law. In line with 
the recently enacted California Insur- 
ance Code and with revisions or pro- 
posed revisions in several other states, 
the casualty powers have been subdi- 
vided into a number of separate kinds 
of insurance, and the capital and surplus 
requirements applicable to each have 
been graduated in proportion to the 
magnitude of the risks involved. The 
highest capital requirements are those 
for fidelity and surety ($500,000), per- 
sonal injury liability insurance ($300,- 
000), workmen’s compensation and em- 
ployer’s liability insurance ($300,000) 
and credit insurance ($250,000). 

On the organization of new domestic 
companies, an initial surplus of fifty per 
cent of the initial capital is required. 
Casualty and surety companies now ad- 
mitted to do business in New York will 
be given five years, from the effective 
date of the revision if enacted, in which 
to comply with the new capital require- 
ments. Although the minimum capital 
required for a stock company chartered 
to write all of the various lines assigned 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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“OTHER DANGERS, BESIDE FIRE” 


are risks that can’t be scorned, says the Alliance national 


Other insurance for these other hazards is the only com- 
plete protection. Then the advertising explains the com- 
mon, constant dangers from windstorms, hail, explosions, 
riot and other property menaces; and urgently advised 
“Add these sensible coverages to your fire insurance NOW.” 


There’s no time like today to ASK THE ALLIANCE 





THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


1600 Arch St., 
New York Office: 99 John Street, N. Y. 
Chicago Office: 209 W. Jackson Boulevard 


San Francisco Office: 231 Sansome Street 





Philadel phia 








ST. LOUIS PEACE MOVE FAILS 





Agents’ Ass’n Refuses New Application 
of Crane Agency, Expelled for 
Violating In-and-Out Rule 


Another effort toward peace in the 
St. Louis Fire Underwriters Association’s 
in-and-out controversy personally con- 
ducted by Charles R. Street, vice-presi- 
dent of the Great American, failed Sep- 
tember 8 when the executive committee 
of the association declined to accept an 
application for membership as a Class 
One Agent submitted by the Charles L. 
Crane Agency Co. 

Mr. Street obtained the letter of ap- 
plication from A. L. McCormack, presi- 
dent of the Crane agency, and personally 
presented it to the members of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the agents’ organi- 
zation. Mr. Street was advised that the 
Crane agency cannot come back into the 
association until such time as it has 
resigned as an agent for various com- 
panies that are out of line with the in- 
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CAPITAL . . ° 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS . ; 
TOTAL ASSETS . 


in the above st are d 








New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis. 





$1,500,000.00 

1,488,604.23 

229,289.95 

3,450,793.34 

. 6,668,687.52 


Securities carried at $60,488.02 
States as required by law. 


and-out rules or those companies dro, 
their non-member agents in St. Louis, 

Mr. McCormack later in commenting 
on the application for membership sub- 
mitted by his agency through Street said 
that he was under the impression that 
it would be accepted by the association 
and that his agency would be permitted 
to retain all of its companies. He said 
that his position in the controversy that 
resulted from the efforts of the Marsh & 
McLennan interests of Chicago to obtain 
membership in the local association re- 
mains unchanged. 


Pittsburgh Local Board 


Increasing in Strength 


H. P. Lichtenthaler, president of the 
Insurance Agents Association of Pitts- 
burgh, told how that local board had 
strengthened itself when speaking yes- 
terday before the annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Insurance 
Agents at Bedford Springs, Pa. Follow- 
ing conferences and communications with 
officers and members of numerous strong 
local boards throughout the country the 
board now has a definite program of 
advancement which it is following. List- 
ing some of the essential goals of 4 
strong local board he said: 

“The association must be governed 
solely by the participating local agents. 
The financial obligations should be as 
sumed exclusively by member agents. 
Classes of business, and the territory 
over which jurisdiction is assumed, should 
be clearly defined. Definite membership 
classification must be adhered to. 

“Control must be such as in Cleveland, 
as regards fire insurance: that policies 
covering property or subjects of insuI- 
ance local to the city and owned in the 
city can be written only by or through 
class-one members of the local board. 
Proper brokerage rules of such a boar 
permit of payment of brokerage only to 
foreign brokers on business owned ott: 
side of the authority of the local board. 
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Liscomb Asks Uniform Cooperation 
In Company- Agency Relations 


Agents’ Ass’n Executive Committee Head Says Companies at 
Times Display Regrettable Inconsistency in Their 
Dealings With Producers 


Better organization and more solidar- 
in the fire and casualty insurance 
business as a whole would permit insur- 
ance to center efforts more on getting 
the story of its great contributions to 
the general welfare across to the public, 
Charles F. Liscomb, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, said yester- 
day when addressing the convention of 
the Pennsylvania Association at Bedford, 
Pa. Speaking on the subject of com- 
pany-agency relations he cited many 
cases of close cooperation between in- 
surers and producers but said that in 
numerous other instances the two main 
elements of the business develop dif- 
ferences of opinions that seriously re- 
tard progress. 

National Association leaders are con- 
vinced, Mr. Liscomb said, that company- 
agency relations have reached a new high 
mark within the last two years. He 
wave credit to Kenneth H. Bair, Greens- 
burg, Pa., past president of the National 
Association, for much of this improve- 
ment, He also paid high tribute to Paul 
L. Haid, president of the Insurance Ex- 
ecutives Association, a speaker at the 
Pennsylvania convention, saying that he 
“has been unfailing in his courteous 
treatment of our organization. Fair and 
understanding, tolerant and a trained 
executive always available for confer- 
ence, he is properly the masthead of a 
powerful association.” : 

Determined to support closer relations 
between companies and their agents, Mr. 
Liscomb said that there are signs of 
some storms ahead. He made reference 
to the fight of the St. Louis agents’ asso- 
against the opposition of some compa- 
mes. 


ity 


Right Publicity Desirable 


It is Mr. Liscomb’s opinion the re- 
sults of some of the conferences be- 
tween agents and company executives 
could well receive some publicity. While 
believing that “trial by newspaper tends 
to lessen the chance for an amicable 
adjustment” he thinks that where con- 
ferences result in some real progress 
being made these facts should be made 
known to the business in general. 

The Business Development Office, one 
of the most successful instances of com- 
pany-agency cooperation, has been a big 
step in the right direction, Mr. Liscomb 
said. Now he believes it is time for the 
conference committees of agents and 
companies to turn their attention to 
other subjects, as was agreed in the 
beginning. 

A development which has stirred some 
irritation among agents is the move by 
a considerable number of companies to 
have their agents sign new agency 
agreements, formulated after the govern- 
ment held that agents are independent 
contractors within the meaning of the 
Social Security Act. 

“But with the repeated promises that 
the National Association would be called 
into conference on any contemplated 
change affecting company-agency rela- 
tions, does it not seem strange that 
new agency agreements should be broad- 
cast without our knowledge or consent? 
In seeking to establish us as independent 
contractors, the companies denied that 
we are, by offering us a new agency 
agreement to which we were not a 
party. 

“There is no use to enter into any 
discussion of the fairness of the two con- 
tracts. Not all of the companies are 
using them. Some of the ones which 
have adopted them, are not pressing 
them. I have reason to believe that the 





CHARLES F. LISCOMB 


last chapter in the agency contract book 
is not yet written. Some agents, of 
course, are signing them. The unthink- 
ing agent is inclined to sign what is 
handed to him. An agent who is under 
financial obligations to his company has 
no choice. It may be that some agents 
have seriously considered them and be- 
lieve them to be advantageous. 
“All of that is beside the point. Our 
concern is with the fact that our com- 
panies whose Officials have so repeatedly 
declared that they would not take any 


action affecting company-agency rela- 
tions without consulting with the Na- 
tional Association, framed a_ so-called 


agreement affecting the very heart of 
our relationship with them, without giv- 
ing us an opportunity to offer objec- 
tions or make suggestions on any one of 
the points involved. 

Lack of Cooperation in Casualty Field 

“Along this same line one wonders 
that with the group system now predom- 
inant in the insurance business, with 
the same directing head of the fire and 
casualty companies in the same group, 
the basis of our relationships with the 
fire company organizations is so much 
more satisfactory than with those of the 
casualty companies. At the mid-year 
meeting of the National Association at 
Omaha in the Spring, there was preva- 
lent a dissatisfaction with the casualty- 
surety situation that would not be 
downed. For example, take the Wash- 
ington situation. We have a representa- 
tive in Washington, standing by to safe- 
cuard the interests of the almost 14,000 
agency members of our association. 

“The demands of government on pri- 
vate business are inordinate. Govern- 
ment expects special treatment, and if 
it does not get it, it has infinite re- 
sources for setting up its own insurance 
funds. But our Washington representa- 
tive finds that it is impossible to secure 
cooperation from the Washington rep- 
resentative of the casualty and surety 
companies, He is handicapped through 
this failure. Our members and the com- 
panies are losing millions of dollars in 
business because of this short-sighted 
policy. 

“Here we have the fire insurance com- 
panies setting up the Stock Company 
Association and cooperating to the last 
detail with our Washington office in 
servicing the business of the Home Own- 
ers Loan Corporation, and the casualty 


and surety companies, in so many in- SHAPPELL SUCCEEDS STROEBEL 


stances with identical management, let- 
ting the bonding of the vast governmen- 
tal enterprises slip through their fingers. 

“It is not that the casualty and surety 
organizations have shown any objection 
to conferences with us. On the contrary, 
I believe it safe to say that within re- 
cent years our conferences with them 
have greatly outnumbered those held 
with fire organizations. But conference 
without results is futile. A typical il- 
lustration of this point is the series of 
letters sent out to state association com- 
pensation committees by the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers in connection with its new rating 
system. The letter in each case, stated 
positively that if the rates desired were 
not allowed the deficiency would be made 
up out of agents’ commissions—in which 
case a conference would be called. Why 
a conference to make a simple statement 
that the commission cut would be thus 
and so, without any promise of compro- 
mise ? 

“Some years ago when Percy H. Good- 
win was president of the National As- 
sociation he advocated joint control of 
fire and casualty insurance. This rec- 
ommendation was based on personal ex- 
perience and a broad-range vision of the 
future. While joint control probably 
would mean the setting up of a new 
super - organization, and the insurance 
company end of the business is already 
over-organized, it appears that such an 
organization is inevitable if the unrest 
in the casualty and surety business is 
to be allayed.” 

Plan to Permit Rural Agents To Join 
Ass’ns 

Speaking Tuesday of this week before 
the annual meeting of the Michigan As- 
sociation at Grand Rapids Mr. Liscomb 
told of steps being taken to enlist the 
interests of rural agents in state and na- 
tional association membership. A new 
allocation system is being devised to per- 
mit many rural agents to become full- 
fledged members of state and aational 
organizations. They will receive the 
American Agency Bulletin each week. 

“At the present time some of the state 
associations, not Michigan, have a num- 
ber of so-called associate members— 
they are not members of the National 
Association and do not receive the Amer- 
ican Agency Bulletin,” said Mr. Lis- 
comb. “We believe that these agents 
should become members of the National 
Association and under the new plan, 
which will be explained in detail at the 
annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion at Dallas, Texas, in October, they 
will be.” 

Touching upon some of the problems 
of the business Mr. Liscomb said: 

“In the fire insurance business, we find 
the Stock Company Association in 
Washington operating satisfactorily, but 
refusing admission to duly authorized 
foreign insurance companies, and the 
threat that these companies will organ- 
ize a pool of their own to handle busi- 
ness for the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. My belief is that these com- 
panies, paying their just taxes and fees, 
employing thousands of Americans, pay- 
ing commissions to more thousands of 
American insurance agents, and joined 
with the American companies in the con- 
servation and other service organizations, 
should be admitted to full membership 
in the S. C. ‘A., and empowered to write 
through their agents the insurance on 
the properties on which the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation and other 
Governmental agencies make loans. 

“Another cross current which is dis- 
turbing the even tenor of our way is 
found in the consumer cooperatives. Pres- 
ident W. Owen Wilson of the National 
Association has pointed out vigorously 
the way to combat this un-American in- 
stitution. I recall that President Wilson 
emphatically discussed this menace at 
your annual meeting one year ago. You 
have at your command the facilities avail- 
able to contact your own hardware men, 
and lumbermen and drug men and to 
show them how, by patronizing and en- 
couraging their class mutuals and recip- 
rocals, they are digging their own 
graves.” 





Becomes Special Agent of Security 
Group in New Jersey; Stroebel 
Retires From Field 


Carl A. Stroebel, special agent of the 
Security of New Haven Group in New 
Jersey, has, at his own request, been 
retired from active field work because 
of continued ill health. Mr. Stroebel 
joined the Security staff in 1907, after 
serving for a number of years as stamp 
clerk at Albany, N. Y., for the old New 
York State Association. For almost 
thirty years he has been traveling the 
New Jersey field. Quiet and unassum- 
ing, but able, Mr. Stroebel has won dur- 
ing this time many friends among both 
agents and fieldmen who will regret his 
illness and hope that a long rest will 
restore him to health and strength 

J. M. Shappell has been appointed 
as the field representative of the Secur- 
ity, the East & West and the Connecti- 
cut Indemnity in New Jersey to suc- 
ceed Mr. Stroebel. He will assume his 
new duties about September 20. After 
graduating from Syracuse University 
with a B.S. degree in civil engineering 
Mr. Shappell became associated with the 
Eastern Underwriters Inspection Bureau 
aS an engineer and inspector. Subse- 
quently he served for several years as 
special agent in eastern Pennsylvania 
for the Home fleet. Mr. Shappell is 
well qualified for the new duties which 
he now assumes. 


W. U. A. MEETS SEPT. 22 





Program for Semi-Annual Convention 
At Hot Springs, Va., Announced; 
Committees to Report 


The program for the forthcoming 
semi-annual meeting of the Western 
Underwriters Association to be held 


September 21 and 22 at Hot Springs, 
Va., was announced last week by C. F. 
Thomas, secretary. Following the ad- 
dress of President A. F. Powrie, and 
the report of the governing committee 
by John C. Harding, chairman, other 
committee reports will be presented as 
follows: 

Membership, W. H. Lininger, execu- 
tive vice-president, Springfield Fire & 
Marine; arbitration, E. A. Henne, vice- 
president, America Fore group; griev- 
ance, W. Ohlsen, manager, Sun; 
finances, W. P. Robertson, general man- 
ager, Insurance Company of North 
America; Chicago, S. M. Buck, man- 
ager, Fireman’s Fund; loss adjustments 
—Cook County, C. R. Street, vice- 
president, Great American; cooperation 
in loss adjustment practices, C. R. 
Street; inland marine, George C. Long, 
Jr., president, Phoenix of Hartford; 
public relations, John C. Harding, exec- 
utive vice-president, Springfield Fire & 
Marine; maps, E. M. Schoen, manager, 
Atlas; uniform forms, S. M. Buck; Uni- 
form Printing and Supply Company, C. 
R. Street; central traction and lighting 
bureau, John C. Harding; fire protection 


engineering, A. G. Dugan, general 
agent, Hartford Fire; arrangements, 
Robe Bird, manager, American of 
Newark. 


O. E. Lane, president, Fire Associa- 
tion, will present a memorial to the late 
Edward Milligan, former president of the 
Phoenix of Hartford, and W. H. Lininger 
will present a memorial to the late W. 
C. Boorn, who was associate general 
agent of the Hartford Fire. 

The committee on order of business 
which is in charge of the program for 
the meeting consists of C. H. Smith, 
associate general agent, Hartford Fire, 
chairman; S. H. Quackenbush, assistant 
manager, Crum & Forster fleet; vice- 
president, Phoenix of Hartford; E. W. 


Hotchkin, western manager, Royal- 
Liverpool group; W. N. Achenbach, 
manager, Aetna. 





NATIONAL BOARD MEETING 
The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters will 
hold its first Fall meeting on Thursday 
September 30, in New York City. 
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Early Insurance Days in Old South 
By Frederick C. Calkins 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


No. 4 


I remember well being awed by the 
executive committee, composed, as mem- 
ory serves of such stalwarts as George 
A. Dewey, special agent of Niagara Fire 
(afterwards secretary of this company 
and I think died in harness in New 
York); Ben H. Abrams, special agent of 
the L. & L. & G.; R. A. Hancock, spe- 
cial agent of the (then) Queen of Eng- 
land; James C. Hunter, special agent, 
German American; Charles Janvier, de- 
lightful Frenchman and linguist, presi- 
dent of the Sun of New Orleans; A. G. 
Mcllwaine, Jr., general agent, London & 
Lancashire (afterwards its U. S. manager 
at Hartford); J. H. Norton, general 
agent, Providence Washington of R. I. 
at Jacksonville, Fla.; John W. Pearce, 
special agent, Home of New York, and 
S. Y. Tupper, Jr., special agent, Phenix 
of Brooklyn, and later Southern manager 
for the Queen. So far as I know all 
these outstanding underwriters have 
passed on, leaving pleasant memories as 
each is reviewed and distinctive person- 
alities recalled. 

In 1890 15% commission to all agents 
was the rule and the “Tariff of Mini- 
mum Rates” in use was of the date of 
December, 1887. (To this was added a 
supplement in 1890.) This tariff book 
looked like real business to me after 
the skinny little Texas tariff I had used 
in Louisiana and Mississippi. It con- 
tained schedules I had never seen before 
and not so much was left to the imagi- 
nation, especially in rating special haz- 
ards. The SETA had no electrical or 
engineering departments and I had to 
get what information on electricity any 
way I could and brush up on physics 
for the engineering features. I had to 
examine water works plants and check 
over fire department equipment, set the 
classification of the town and go ahead 
with the rating thereof. (The Iron Safe 


and 75% Coinsurance Clauses were adopt- 
ed in the Spring of 1892.) I think the 
former originated in Texas. 

Checking Water Pressure 

In my work I carried a five-inch dia- 
meter watér gauge with connections so 
I could attach it to a hydrant and get 
the static pressure from standpipe or 
watertower. Then I’d have a fire engine 
do its best pumping with several lines 
of hose out, record the pressures, figure 
the flow per gallons per minute, etc. 
This figuring was done on the engines at 
the pumping station, too, and altogether 
the work was quite interesting. As I 
recall now, in 1890 in Mississippi Jackson 
was the only town having a water works 
system—well, maybe Meridian and Vicks- 
burg, too—but the usual method was for 
engines to get water from underground 
bick, cement lined cisterns, capacities 
from 30,000 to 40,000 gallons and filled 
from roofs of nearby mercantiles—when 
it rained—and located at prominent cross 
streets in the business sections. 

At this time a firm of water works 
contractors, Jeter & Boardman of Nash- 
ville (maybe it was Memphis) were busy 
installing their equipment in young cities 
and towns in Alabama, Georgia and 
Florida and I had plenty of rows with 
them where I insisted pumping capacity 
was insufficient, too many dead ends 
of four-inch mains, lack of check valves 
between pumps and standpipes, no out- 
side telltales on water towers, etc. We 
had no engineer and it was my job to 
set our requirements. One day I met 
Colonel Jeter in a Pullman smoking 
room and he said: “So you’re the man 
who’s been giving us so many headaches 
and making us change things around to 
meet the views of the blankety-blank 
insurance companies?!!!” 

However, we parted and remained on 
a friendly footing for years. The bal- 
ance of 1890 and first part of 91 my 
work was in Georgia and Alabama. In 
May of 91 the executive committee sent 
me to Florida where new agencies were 


springing up and town tariffs needed 
revising. Landing in Jacksonville showed 
a pleasantly surprising city of 30,000 peo- 
ple, mule drawn street cars ‘neverthing, 
with some of the downtown streets paved 
with wood blocks of cypress, the balance 
of them deep sand. These paving blocks 
were set on sand and a driving rain of 
three or four inches would float some 
off but this gave work to the street re- 
pairing department and nobody minded. 


Five Local Board Members in 1891 


I called a meeting of the local board 
and all five agents were present—J. H. 
Norton, general and local agent and dean 
of the underwriting fraternity in Jack- 
sonville. (The Norton general agency 
is still being operated in that name by 
Louis Z. Baya, a son-in-law, and is by 
far the oldest general agency in Florida 
and perhaps in the Southeast.) Law- 
rence Haynes of the Foster, Marvin & 
Haynes agency who later entered the 
Florida general agency field and for 
years carried it on as Haynes & Son, 
later disposed of it and is now confin- 
ing himself to his local agency. He is 
the only one of the 1891 roster left and 
attends business daily. Crosby Dawkins 
was a general and local agent and an 
indefatigable worker and the last two 
of the five were John E. Williams and 
George E, Schnable. 

It might be said in passing that there 
are now cighty policy writing agencies 
in Jacksonville—an increase of seventy- 
five in forty-six years. After Jackson- 
ville ratings were completed and sent in 
the route led southward and I rated 
the following towns and met the fine 
agents operating in them: Jordan at 
Gainesville, Loper G. Bailey of Palatka, 
Silas B. Wright at DeLand, G. S. Scott & 
Son at Ocala and J. M. Lees at Lees- 
burg and then to Tampa for a month. 
If memory serves correctly there were 
but two agencies in Tampa at this time: 
Thomas W. Carruth & Son (Melville 
W.) and A, C. Clewis who had recently 
entered the arena. Carruth Senior has 
passed on but his son is still in insur- 
ance and highly respected by all who 
know him. Mr. Clewis became a banker, 
retired now and living the life of Riley 
—as who wouldn’t? 

It was here I got my first taste of a 
real, shonuf, vuelto abajo, Cuban tobacco 
cigar, and I’ve never relished a domestic 
one since. When I rated the cigar fac- 
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tory district my pockets were filled 
daily, with the finest and I enjoye; 
them immensely. Today a rater is lucky 
if he is offered one. Tampa ratings be. 
ing finished the next stop was at Bartow 
the capital of Polk County where there 
was much excitement over the develop. 
ments in connection with land and Tiver 
pebble phosphate. These first came to 
light I think in 1889. It was interest. 
ing at this time to see the petrified bones 
of a mastodon, discovered in one of the 
land mines and being checked over by 
scientists from Smithsonian Institute 
This skeleton was put together and 
is now on display in Washington, D, ¢ 

The pebble phosphate was discovered 
in the channel of Peace River, nearby 
raised by heavy duty suction pumps, run 
through wire mesh washers, conveyed 
to barges alongside, taken to drying 
plants, moisture removed by direct heat 
under revolving iron dryers, conveyed 
to storage bins while hot and thence to 
railroad cars. The method of remoy.- 
ing moisture from land rock was some- 
what different (fire heat used) and after 
an inspection of fifteen or twenty plants 
I prepared a schedule for rating which 
was promulgated and is, practically, the 
one in use now. 


At that time only the three-fourths 
value clause was used. About this time 
phosphate land mines were discovered 


in Marion County and these plants are 
still being written by Ocala agencies 
D. W. Davis was a pioncer in writing 
this class in his district. My time from 
May to December, 1890, was given to 
Florida work where cach minute was 
enjoyed. The wonderful salt and fresh 
water fishing plus the Tampa _ cigars 
captured me and the foundation laid, 
right then, for my return, permanently, 
to that wonderful state and this took 
place in 1914. 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Bulletin on Arson Control 


The insurance department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has just issued a fire prevention 
bulletin devoted entirely to the subject 
of arson control. Copies of these bulle- 
tins are distributed throughout _ the 
country to local chambers of commerce 
and thousands of business men. The 
bulletin outlines the model arson law, 
describes what Detroit’s arson  sauad 
has done to control incendiarism and of- 
fers suggestions to local chambcrs as to 
how they can assist in their own local- 
ities in reducing the crime of arson, 


C. M. Keyser General Agent 
Of North British Group 








The North British & Mercantile 
group announces the appointment of 


Charles M. Keyser as general agent in 
the improved risks department at the 
New York home office. where he has 
served efficiently for many years both 
in the office and in the field. Mr. Keyser 
will assist Secretary R. D. McMillan, 
charge of the improved risks depart- 
ment. 


PASSAIC AGENTS INCORPORATE 


The Passaic County Association of In- 
surance Agents, which has been organ- 
ized for several years, filed its formal 
certificate of incorporation recently in 
the office of County Clerk Lloyd B. 
Marsh, in Paterson. William F. O’Brien 
of Passaic and Clifton was named as 
registered agent. Trustees elected for 
the first year are Edgar H. Ellis, Isaac 
Harris, Douglas J. Cullen, Edward A. 
Johns, Arthur T. Riedel, Alfred C. Sinn, 
Charles E. Meek, Jr., Edward H. Dudley 
and H. Earl Munz. 


RETURNS FROM EUROPE 

John M. Thomas, president of the Na- 
tional Union Fire of Pittsburgh, returned 
recently from Europe on the Columbus 
of the Hamburg-American Line. He was 
accompanied by his son. He visited Ger- 
many, France, Italy and England an 
met several insurance men in London 
and Paris. 
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Any boiler may have a danger- 
ous defect apparent to only 
an experienced inspector. 


Now is an opportune time to 
tell clients and prospects 
about the F. & C. Steam 
Boiler policy which includes 
expert inspection service. 
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New Protective Ass'n 
Seeks 5,000 Members 


HEADQUARTERS ARE IN BOSTON 





C. C. Hewitt ie Retire as President; 
C. C. Parker, Worcester Agent, Nom- 
inated to Succeed Him 





With a goal of 5,000 members by Oc- 
tober 15, the Service Men’s Protective 
\ssociation, with headquarters at 89 
Broad Street, Boston, and William Car- 
roll Hill, in charge of enrollment, is find- 
ing enthusiastic support for its campaign 
to carry the fight for the commission 
seller against the direct seller, the one 
and only purpose of the organization. 
A program of activitics and committees 
to control the work of the organization 
was decided upon at a meeting of the 
special committee appointed by Acting 
President Charles C. Hewitt of Boit, 
Dalton, Church & Hamilton, general 
agents. 

\pproximately 2,000 members were en- 
rolled before complete organization had 
been effected. To steady the organiza- 
tion and avoid conflict with existing 
trade organizations the officers will be 
chosen annually from the presidents of 
the major trade organizations at present 
supporting the movement. With this 
thought in mind the following officers 
were nominated subject to confirmation: 

New Officers Nominated 

President, C. Conrad Parker of Worces- 
ter, president of the Massachusetts As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents; vice-pres- 
ident, Harry E. Moore, president of the 
Massachusetts Brokers’ Association; 
treasurer, Willard C. Hill, president of 
the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters. 

In choosing an advisory committee 
much attention was given to representa- 
tion from all sections of Massachusetts 
so that the western, central, northeast- 
ern, southeastern and North Shore dis- 
tricts have specific representation as does 
Boston area and its twenty-seven cities 
and towns. The advisory committee fur- 
ther purports to represent all classes of 
producers. 

Until the next annual meeting this 
committee will consist of the following: 
Herbert G. Fairfield, Fairfield & Ellis, 
Boston, chairman; E. L. Murphy, Pitts- 
field; Harvey R. Preston, president 
Springfield Board of Fire & Casualty 
Underwriters Association, Springfield; 
Robert B, Greenwood, Winchendon; Fred 
R. Smith, Haverhill; Edwin J. Cole, Fall 
River; Lawrence U. Fuller, Lynn; 
George B. Proctor, Patterson, Wylde & 
Windeler; Frank A. Dewick, Dewick & 
Flanders, and Arthur Anderson, O’Brion, 
Russell & Co., Boston, with Arthur D. 
Cronin, Boston; E. B. Neal, Jr., Boston; 
Charles F. Bowers, Waltham; W. Harold 
Howatt, Springfield, and John H. Eddy, 
Springfield, comprising general repre- 
sentatives of that committee. 

C. C. Hewitt, who is retiring as presi- 
dent of the association, will continue on 
the board of directors which will consist 
of three members having authority to 
engage and discharge employes and re- 
sponsibility for seeing that the purposes 
of the organization under its charter are 
not exceeded. 

A method of functioning and the scope 
of the work to be undertaken was out- 
lined briefly as embracing the employ- 
ment of highly expert service to pub- 
licize the unsoundness of direct selling, 
which is a big business designed to de- 
stroy or eliminate the middle or service 
man, and also to make clear to the public 
that it is against public policy to allow 
contracts of indemnity to be written and 
priced only by the person, firm or cor- 
poration which is to pay under them. 

Provision is outlined for a study of 
the insurance angle of the laws of Mass- 
achusetts to see what discrimination now 
exists in favor of the direct writers and 
to prepare bills for the legislature to at- 
tempt to eliminate that discrimination. 
With the officers and working commit- 
tees selected and money for the support 
of the association coming in rapidly, it is 
expected that activities will get under 
full way by the first of October. 





West Virginia Regulation Plans 


(Continued 


whereby it may be contemplated that 
future rates will be reduced, though 
there has been a substantial decrease in 
the fire losses in the last few years. 

“(B) The laws should be changed so 
that the Commissioner could prescribe a 
fair and equitable basis upon which the 
companies could report to him individu- 
ally their loss experience on the various 
types and classifications of risks. 

“(C) There should also be provisions 
which would give the Commissioner the 
discretion of changing the prescnt 
classification of towns or to group the 
towns into such classifications as would 
result in a more complete, thorough and 
definite basis upon which rates might be 
fixed in the future. 

“The State of Texas maintains a plan 
such as outlined herein. The various 
municipalities in the state are placed into 
groups in accordance with the degree of 
fice protection available and adjustment 
of rates in such municinalities is made 
by the Commissioner of Texas period- 
ically. This system has resulted in the 
maintenance of fair and _ equitable 
charges for fire insurance throughout 
that state depending upon the experience 
of the companies in the various munici- 
palities.” 

\fter speaking of the technical effi- 
ciency of the West Virginia Inspection 
Bureau, owned by the fire insurance 
companies operating in the state, Com- 
missioner Sims tells the governor that 
the states adjacent to West Virginia 
“all seem to enjoy a much more favorable 
rate to their citizens for fire insurance 
and this may be accounted for by reason 
of the fact that the insurance depart- 
ments of our neighboring states have 
been amply and adequately financed so 
that they were enabled to employ com- 
petent technicians whose duty it is to 


from 
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survey the rate-making methods of the 
rating bureaus having jurisdiction.” 
Loss Adjustment Proposals 

For the purpose of reducing loss ad- 
justment expenses to the companies and 
leaving a more favorable impression 
upon assureds Commissioner Sims recom- 
mends that the following plans be en- 
acted into legislation: 

“(A) All losses occurring under types 
of insurance policies other than life and 
fire, such as, automobile liability, auto- 
mobile property damage, automobile 
fire, theft and collision, health and acci- 
dent, et cetera, should be adjusted by 
adjusters holding licenses issued by the 
insurance Commissioner at a reasonable 
fee with proper regulatory powers ex- 
tended to the Insurance Commissioner 
whereby the methods of adjustment and 
activities of such licensees could be regu- 
lated to the benefit and satisfaction of 
the insurance-buying public in this 
State. 

“(B) The statutory fire insurance 
policy which has been used in West Vir- 
ginia since 1918 by all companies writ- 
ing fire insurance in this state should be 
amended so as to provide for the settle- 
ment of all losses under all fire insur- 
ance policies through arbitration. The 
statutes of the State of Massachusetts 
now provide for a mcthod of arbitra- 
tion in connection with the adjustment 
of all losses occurring under fire insur- 
ance policies. 

“It would then be only necessary for 
adjusters to be employed by the com- 
panies in cases where either the insur- 
ance company or the holder of the policy 
would be unwilling to designate a referce 
to represent them in the above prescribed 
manner,” 

Qualification of Agents 


With respect to qualification of pro 
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ducers Commissioners Sims recommends 
that the resident agent’s law of the state 
be strengthened so that the Commis. 
sioner may require evidence of an appli. 
cant’s ability to meet the Statutory 
standards of competency and trusi- 
worthiness. The law now provides that 
an applicant for an agent’s license mys 
be trustworthy and competent but the 
legislature, Commissioner Sims Says, has 
failed to provide legal ways and means 
for the Insurance Department to make 
such determination. Due to the limited 
finances that the Department has haq 
for many years and to the silence of the 
statutes as to the method to be employed 
by the Commissioner in determining the 
qualification of an applicant for ap 
agent’s license “unnecessary conditions 
have arisen as regards agency represen. 
tation in this state.” 


‘Monmouth County Agents 


Reelect Pawley President 


Stephen E. Pawley of Asbury Park, 
N. J., was reelected president of the 
Monmouth County Insurance Agents, at 
the annual meeting held last Thursday 
evening in the Berkeley-Carteret Hote! 
at Asbury Park. Other officers te- 
clected are Hubert M. Farrow, Red 
Bank, vice-president; Alfred S. Stans- 
bury, Asburv Park, secretary-treasurer 

The meeting was well attended by 
agents from all sections of the county. 
\ review of the work of the year was 
given by Mr. Pawley and an outline of 
the state convention, to be held this 
weck was given in detail. 


British War Risks Clubs 
Ban Yangtze River Ports 


A number of the war risk clubs in the 
London group are giving notice to their 
members that they cannot afford cover 
to shipowners entering Shanghai or 
ports in the Yangtze River. Many bills 
of lading include a deviation clause 
which provides that, inter alia, the ship- 
owners shall have liberty to comply with 
instructions given in connection with war 
insurance, and stipulating that delivery 
of freight in accordance with such or- 
ders shall be a fulfillment of the con- 
tract voyage. Most owners, therefore, 
who under existing conditions obviously 
cannot direct their vessels to Shanghai, 
are glad to have the present ruling. 

Actually in most bills of lading there 
is also a clause stating that if a vessel 
is unable to proceed to a particular port 
she should go as near to the port as 
safety permits. This clause is also likely 
to have a bearing on the present situa- 
tion in the Far East. 





VERMONT MEETING SEPT. 22 


The Vermont Association of Insurance 
Agents will hold its annual meeting at 
Basin Harbor on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 22. Speakers will include Walter 
H. Bennett, general counsel, National 
Association; Senator Warren R. Austin 
of Vermont; Frank W. Brodie, Water- 
bury, Conn. chairman of the New 
England Advisory Board, and Charles 
C. Gilman, Boston. President Edwin 
F. Livingston of North Troy will 
preside. 





WIS. DELEGATES TO DALLAS 


At a meeting of officers and mem- 
bers of the executive committee of the 
Wisconsin Association of Insurance 
Agents in Milwaukee, President Hugh 
Bird, of Beaver Dam; William B. Cal- 
houn, national councillor, and John G 
Seidel, state secretary-treasurer, of Mil- 
waukcee, were selected as delegates to the 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents at Dallas, 
Texas, October 4-8. The’ Wisconsin as 
sociation will hold its state convention at 
Oshkosh, Wis., on October 20-21. Dele- 
gates of the Milwaukee Board of Fire 
Underwriters to the national convention 
will be President L. C. Hilgemann, Vice- 
President Val Gottschalk, and Monroe 
Porth, 
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Ins urance Ad Conference 





Dreher on Getting Field Men to Tie 
Up Closely With Ad Campaigns 


Boston and Old Colony fire 
insurance companies of Boston secure 
the cooperation of their fieldmen in ad- 
vertising campaigns was told by Ray 
C. Dreher, advertising and sales promo- 


How the 


tion manager of these companies, when 
speaking Monday before the annual 
meeting of the Insurance Advertising 


Conference at Briarcliff, N. Y. Outlin- 
ing first the importance of fieldmen’s 
assistance in advertising campaigns, Mr. 
Dreher said: 

“The fieldman is a busy man. Much 
is expected of him. As I see it, 1f a 
company’s advertising helps the fieldman 
with his job, shortens any of his work, 
helps him cover his territory more ef- 


ficiently, keeps him supplied with idea 
material which is so mecessary a part 
of his service to agents, there'll never 


be much question about getting fieldman 
cooperation. (There'll probably always 
be the necessity of showing him just 
what things the advertising is doing for 
him.) But if a company's advertising 
fails to mean anything to its fieldmen in 
terms of helping them do their job, get- 
ting cooperation will always be a more 


difficult thing. 
fieldmen 


“The importance of getting 
to tie up closely with an advertising 
program, once it is launched, needs no 


advertising which is in- 
tended to be followed through is not 
followed through, results in most cases 
are apt to be ne gligible and the money 
better spent for something else. In many 
typs of advertising there is the danger 
that advertising which is not followed 
up will create a negative of ill-feeling.” 


Trade Paper and Direct-by-Mail Ads 


Next Mr. Dreher outlined what the 
Boston and Old Colony companies are 
doing to maintain cooperation of field- 
men with one specific part of an ad- 
vertising campaign—the trade paper and 
direct - by - mail advertising which the 
companies do to interest prospective 
agents in appointment by one or the 
other of the two companies. 

“This type of advertising has as its 
objective getting interested agents to 
return coupons—or return cards—asking 
for the booklet, ‘Planned Progress,’ de- 
scribing a plan whereby their premium 
income can be increased,” said Mr. 
Dreher. “Names so received become 
leads for fieldmen to call and demon- 
strate just what ‘Planned Progress’ can 
mean to the individual agent, with a 
view to appointment if possible. Prepa- 
ration of a complete, individualized plan 
of activity is offered the agency if ap- 
pointment is made, testimonial state- 
ments of agents who have already had 
their plans prepared and have found 
that their business benefited therefrom 
5%, 20%, 35% in a year, are given. 

“The first thing we try to do when 
approaching an advertising campaign of 
this type is to show the fieldman that 
this advertising is being undertaken to 
make his job easier by doing certain of 


emphasis. If 





RAY C. DREHER 
the preliminary work for him, and al- 


lowing him to concentrate his calls on 
prospects who have been partially pre- 
pared for his story and who have ex- 
pressed interest in it. It is made plain 
that the advertising is simply a swinging 
into the front lines beside him, to help 
him accomplish one of his objectives. It 
is further understood that he gets all 
the credit for results. The advertising 
and sales promotion department asks and 
gets no credit. 
Fieldmen Give Help on Ads 

“Getting this relation between the ac- 
tivity of the advertising department and 
the fieldmen’s efforts clear is a big start, 
but our experience has shown that other 
steps are a help in keeping fieldmen 
tied up closely with a program. 

“For instance, fieldmen must think spe- 
cific advertisements and _ advertising 
pieces are good. Before Boston and 
Old Colony advertising, both direct-by- 
mail and trade paper, is written, we ask 
our fieldmen for their ideas on what 
appeals should be used. After specific 
advertisements are written, we send a 
bunch of them around to the fieldmen, 
more pieces of copy than we _ need, 
and ask for their suggestions and criti- 
cisms, asking them to indicate what ones 


they consider best. From results, final 
choices are made. 
“Further emphasizing the fact that 


what we do is expressly meant to help 
them, we ask fieldmen to hand-pick and 
send in to us all lists of prospective 
agents used for direct-by-mail work. We 
urge them each year to put on their 
direct-by-mail lists just the names of 
those agents they would really like to 
appoint. When the follow-ups seem slow 
we remind the fieldman of his interest 
in the names submitted. 

“To carry through the steps that fol- 
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low in logical order, we of course send 
fieldmen promptly the names and ad- 
dresses of prospective agents who have 
sent in for our booklet, ‘Planned Prog- 
ress. Each report of names carries a 
reminder that it is important to call 
on the prospect soon, before his interest 
wanes. Each report, also, carries on the 
back of it a suggested letter which the 
fieldman is urged to write the prospect 
if his itinerary will make it impossible 
for him to call. 

“To make cach presentation § easier, 
quicker, more interesting and complete, 
we supply fieldmen with a special visual 
selling portfolio for use on follow-up 
calls. At present, this portfolio is one 
entitled ‘Planned Progress,’ and ties up 
closely with the basic theme of the ad- 
vertising which originally interested the 
agent and the booklet which he has 
already received by the same name. 
While the presentation is naturally made 
by the fieldman in his own way, to suit 
individual circumstances, a basic method 
is suggested, forming a part of the field- 
man’s kit. 

“As appointments are made, our re- 
search department prepares individual 
‘Plans of Progress’ for the agents ap- 
pointed. These are forwarded to the 
fieldman for presentation and _ include 
complete sets of all our printed helps as 
well as the plan itself. 


Follow-Up From the Home Office 


“Very important, we consider, in get- 
ting continued fieldman cooperation in 
the follow-up of our advertising is the 
fact that we not only try to give a clear 
idea of what our program is intended to 
do, and send coupon-names to them as 
received, but we actually go out in the 
field with our men, particularly with 
those who are inclined to be skeptical, 
and show them that follow-through is 
worthwhile. 

“Getting out in the field of course 
works both ways. It enables us to see 
our material in actual use and to judge 
it and revamp it as we watch how it 
fits actual needs. And it gives the field- 
men fresh enthusiasm to see the new 
things actually tried out. 

“Finally, to keep fieldmen impressed 
with the importance of the advertising 
we are doing as each campaign pro- 
gresses and the importance of prompt 
and vigorous follow-up, we send out 
monthly bulletins which we call ‘Boston 


| From $122.70 in automobile premiums in 1912 to $14,487,379.12 
“L-M-C’s” record 


since its organization twenty-five 


| 

In this quarter-century Lumbermens has met the tests imposed by 
war, panics and depressions, and in each year it has grown in size and 
strength until today it has assets of over $26,000,000. 


“L-M-C’s” coast to coast claim service, its proved protection through 
good times and bad, and the substantial dividend saving Lumbermens 
policyholders have always received are but three of the reasons why 
prudent insurance buyers everywhere last year gave Lumbermens a total 
premium income of $22,219,614.81, an all-time high. 
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News-Letters.’ These are some of the 
highlights of what we do in these bul- 
letins: 

_“We announce campaigns, state ob- 
jectives, put down in black and white 
just what each one is expected to do to 
put the campaign through. 

“We call for direct-by-mail lists, fol- 
lowing the original call up in subsequent 
issues sent out before the date lists 
are due. When lists are slow in coming 
in, we find a letter from another slant 

for instance, a letter from the presi- 
dent showing that he thinks the work 
is important—a help in speeding action. 

“During campaigns, monthly scores of 
follow-ups and appointments are given 
for each man. While no actual contest 
is conducted to see who comes out best, 
we do know that showing the scores 
monthly is an incentive to keep standings 
good. Special recognition is made at 
_ times as who makes the first, sec- 
ond, third, appointments in a new cam- 
pz ign, who appoints the most new agents 
during the campaign-term, etc. 

“A monthly bulletin is, we find, a 
useful vehicle for other things that speed 
the campaign along and promote ap- 
pointments. From time to time, for in- 
stance, we suggest letters which the 
fieldmen may write to those they have 
already called on but without receiving 
a definite decision, those who have said 
specifically, ‘We’re interested in what 
you say, but as a matter of fact, we have 
more than enough companies now,’ etc., 
etc. We also relate experiences of in- 
terest and reprint testimonial letters that 
ficldmen can use to advantage. 

“In short, our ‘News-Letters’ give us 
a chance for informal, personal chats 
with fieldmen and go a long way toward 
showing them that we’re ‘for ’em’ and 
establishing an entente cordial which is 
reflected in results.” 

TO OPERATE IN PUERTO RICO 

The American Equitable of the Cor- 
roon & Reynolds fleet will operate in 
Puerto Rico with Victor Braeger of San 
Juan as gencral agent for the island. 
He has been in the production field there 
for over twenty years and represents also 


the Franklin Fire of Philadelphia. E. S. 
Inglis, vice-president of the American 
Equitable, and James A. Corroon, busi- 


ness production manager, recently com- 
pleted a survey of insurance possibilities 
in Puerto Rico. 
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You're more than 
a CARD to your 
fire insurance 
agent... .. 


_ are not just a card, with a on the job toassist and advise 
name on it, asleep ina file. When you. What a load off your 
you have fire insurance in an Old _ mind, at a time of real need. 
Line (stock) company, you're a 
very real person to some agent. 

He takes a friendly interest in 
your needs for property insurance. 
He is always available for advice 
and information. 

In case you have a claim he is 
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from the September 6th issue of 
TIME, the weekly newsmagazine, 
is reprinted by permission. 
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Insurance Advertising 


Methods of Canons Agents’ 
Results From Working Sales Plans 


Havold E. Taylor, sales promotion man- 
eger for the American of Newark group, 
spoke on checking with local agents the 


results of sales plans in a talk given this 
week before the annual meeting of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference at Bri- 
a.cuff, N. ) His remarks follow: 

way to determine what re- 
vetting 


them. Agents are 


The best 


ults agents are from working 
sales plans is to ask 
people: people with as much intelligence 


as those in other line of business 
Tell 


why 


any 


what want to know and 


to know it, 


them you 


you want and they will 


respond 
agent is led to be 
reason for askin 


Of course, if the 
lieve that your only 
particulars is because you are afraid he 
is not giving all of the resulting business 
to vou, he cannot be blamed for resent- 
ing mercenariness, Our questionnaire 
asks him two questions: “How much 
business did our campaign produce?” 
and, “How much did you give to us 
It thus becomes obvious that we are 
trving to help the agent first, and our 
selves second 

Small Test of Plan Made First 

It is not reasonable to expect an ac- 
curate report on a sales campaign unless 
the agent is advised at the start that 
such a report is desired. Furthermore, 
he is entitled to know why you want a 
report. When we plan an_ individual 
campaign for an agent, we tell him that 
whereas our recommendations are bas«d 
on years of experience in checking simi- 
lar campaigns of and for other agents, 
we are still not infallible. We point out 
that it is to his best interest to make 
small test of our proposed plan and 
record the results. That will show him 
with relatively litte time and_ effort 
whether the plan is worth while in his 
case, and warrants continuance. 

An agent can readily sce that the same 
perceniage of sales from fifty prospects 
is apt to prevail among 500 prospects 
Why experiment with 500? Our agent 
reports the number of sales from fifty 
prospects and asks, “How am I doing?” 
We check the percentage with the av- 
erage experience, and either tell him to 
go ahead or we say, “We can do better 
than that: your report would indicate 
changing to thus and so.” 

We have carried out this checking of 
agents’ experiences to even a finer point 
We have some printed mailing pieces 
which are used by themselves, and not 
as a part of a campaign. When an 
agent asks for a supply of one of these, 
we tell him “This folder was created 
from ideas we have gleaned from your 
fellow-agents, and has: been brought to 
its present state of perfection by con- 
stant reports from those who have used 
it concerning its good and bad points 
Experience has shown us that a printed 
piece may be effective for vears, and 
then, suddenly, lose caste. Will you not 
continue this endless chain, that the sales 
material offered you will remain on as 
high a plane as is possible?” Of cours 
he will, and he does, 

From these reports. we maintain day- 
to-day running records of the number of 
pieces used and the actual dollars of 
sales resulting. A folder is withdrawn 
as soon as it loses its dollar value, no mat- 
ter how much we or our agents like it. 
There is no sentiment in a good sales 
promotion service 

Another reason which will cause the 
ugent to record and report results for 
checking effectiveness is that he is usual- 
ly the major stockholder in the venture. 
Most sales plans call for a preliminary 


? 


letter and mailing piece, followed by a 
personal call, It costs the agent two 
cents to mail the letter, whereas the 
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folder, in the quantity the company pro- 
duces them, usually costs less than two 
cents each. When we check an agent's 
results and make recommendations as to 
his future effort, we are protecting the 
agent’s pocketbook more than our own. 

Intelligent agents realize that their 
company offers them gratis a_ service 
which would cost them plenty if they 
hired it outside. And if they paid for 
such a service they would keep careful 
records of results. Why do less because 
the service is gratis ? 


Guntiveenies Meeting 


at Briarcl if f 


cs 


Sales _ of on as Vital as 
Planning Sales, Says J. W. Mason 


Sales training is as much the job of 
the advertising and business development 
manager of a fire or casualty company 
as sales promotion and sales planning, 
Jarvis Woolverton 
the advertising department of the 


Mason, manager of 
Na- 
said Tues- 
when speaking before the 
casualty 


tional Fire of Hartford group, 
day fire and 
group meeting of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 

“In a recent survey of the opinions 
and 2,958 agents, they 
which of the following sub- 
would you like information?’ <A 
list of forty-odd subjects was printed in 
the questionnaire. Amone the subjects 
checked, ‘salesmanship’ and 

«’ led all the 

“With the 


convention at 


wants of were 
asked ‘on 


jects 


‘survey sell- 
rest. 

aid of a couple of syndi- 
cated direct mail services, was evolved 
a plan of prospecting, routing, mailing 
and calling, which our tabulations showed 
resulted in almost doubling the commis- 
sion volume per salesman per week. We 
also had a method of call reports and 


follow-up—the call reports were filed 
with the prospect cards—whereby we 
kept our pentyent records reasonably 


x. ¥. Core AGENTS AT DALLAS 

A. J. Smith, president, and E. Stan- 
ley Jarvis, secretary, will represent the 
\ssociation of Local Agents of the City 


of New York at the Dallas convention 
of the National Association of Insurance 
\gents next month. 


Tells How Camden Fire Has Kept 
Agents Working at Sales Plans 


Clark W. Smitheman, production man- 
ager of the Camden Fire, who has had 
considerable experience with directing 
sales campaigns for the agents of his 
company, told the fire and casualty 
group session at the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference convention on Tues- 
day at Briarcliff, N. Y., of the results 
he has obtained in the latest sales cam- 
paign and how he achieved them. 

“In our recent Camden Fire-Works 
Campaign,” said Mr. Smitheman, “we 
aroused the agent’s curiosity by sending 
first two ‘teasers’ promising him that 
‘1937 will be a boom year,’ and making 
the rather inane observation ‘This 
world, the next—and then the Fire- 
works.” Of course, they did not know 
what it was all about but they sensed 
that something was to come in the na- 
ture of an explosion—and that is ex- 
actly what happened! 

“One of our fieldmen once said: ‘an 
agent needs a firecracker exploded un- 
der his office chair to make him get out 
and solicit business. Taking this as 
our cue we actually sent the agent a 
firecracker in a mailing tube with red 
paper and a piece of white string dang- 
ling like a fuse. Those with courage, 


and that is the type we went after, 
found inside an announcement of our 
new direct mail campaign and a card 


which they might return to send for a 
complete portfolio of samples. Nearly 
25% of the agents receiving this fire- 
cracker demanded the _ portfolio of 
samples and of those who received the 
portfolio more than 50% enrolled for 
the campaign. 
Fieldmen Were Not Bothered 
With Details 
“You note that nothing in 


will this 


plan was left to the fieldmen. Perhaps 
our fieldmen are a little different from 
the general average but I do not think 
so. The ordinary fieldman is so busy 
with more or less inconsequential de- 
tail that he does not have time to do 
the real selling job. I would like to 
make the observation that if each com- 
pany would regard their fieldmen as 
salesmen instead of graduated under- 
writers perhaps some of the troubles of 
the advertising department would be 
overcome. 

“However, we must meet the problem 
as it exists and I, for one, have found 
that I can handle the installation of a 
planned selling campaign more effective- 
ly by mail than through the fieldmen. 
This does not mean that the fieldmen 
do not cooperate or do not fully inform 
agents of the plan, nor does it mean 
that they do not intelligently promote 
its advantages ; in the very nature of 
things it is much more effective to 
reach every agent in the mail on ex- 
actly the same date and fix a definite 
time limit for their reply and in that 
way cover the whole United States in a 
shorter time than it would be to rely 
upon the fieldmen, many of whom do 
not get over their entire territory in 
less than three or four months. 

“As how to keep them working, we 
are again faced with the inertia to be 
found in all human beings. It has been 
my experience in the three separate and 
distinct planned selling campaigns that 
after all the pledges, promises and urg- 
ings not more than one-half of the 
agents enrolled will actually go to bat. 

Keeping the Agents At It 

“The remainder are enthusiastic up 

until the time that the work commences 





Underwood & Underwood 
WOOLVERTON MASON 


JARVIS 


well up to 
rather 


date and followed through 
effectively on past interviews.” 
and shies ha are too busy, too pry or 
the weather too rainy. In an effort to 
overcome this condition we have util- 
ized every possible means of keeping 
the agent interested. We set a starting 


date and a stopping date. We fur- 
nished full instructions with the ma- 
terials. We issued weekly pep bulletins. 


We asked for reports of results; not 
once but several times. We published 
competitive standings and more or less 
shame the agents into completing their 
part of the bargain. 

“When the closing date has arrived 
we weed out the 50% deadwood and 
offer the campaign anew to the agents 


who have utilized the materials effec- 
tively and actually obtained some re- 
sults. 


“We have found that in almost every 
instance the agent who follows the sug- 
gestions outlined and follows up his 
prospects will get enough business to 
repay him for the effort. 

“To those of you who have not un- 
dertaken to install sales promotion plans 
for agents, I would suggest that you 
bear in mind from the beginning that 
not more than 10% of your total num- 
ber of agents are going to cooperate 
with you in an effective manner. Never- 
theless, the 10% who do work your plan 
will make the entire effort worth while 
and we must not overlook the fact that 
the other 90% have gained the impres- 
sion that your company is alert, ag- 
gressive and is trying to help. Whether 
or not they accept the help is beside the 
point. You have done a good public 
relations job in offering such a plan to 
them and that is just as important as 
the monetary return to the company or 
to the agent. 

“After all we are all trying merely to 
keep the agent sold on the company. 
If he can develop business for himself 
and us so much the better. The primary 
objective of keeping the company be- 
fore him in a favorable light has been 
accomplished merely by the develop- 
mert of a sound workable plan and its 
promotion by the best available means.” 





ONTARIO AGENTS’ MEETING 


The seventeenth annual convention of 
the Ontario Fire & Casualty Insurance 
Agents Association will be held in To- 
ronto at the Royal York Hotel October 
14-15. 
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Three More Speakers 

For Dallas Convention 
pROGRAM NEARLY COMPLETE 
Washington Expert to Discuss Highway 


Regulations; Carter on Machin- 
ery Breakdown 





The National Association of Insurance 
Agents has added three more speakers 
ig the program for the annual_ conven 
#on at Dallas, Tex., October 4-7. H. H. 

lly, chief of the Section of Safety, 
iy. of Motor Carriers, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Washington, D. 
iC, will speak on “Highway Regulations 

¢ Motor Carriers” on Thursday morn- 
ne October 7. George W. Carter, head 
gf the Detroit Insurance Agency of 
Detroit and one of the foremost thinkers 
and speakers in the National Associa- 
fign, will have for his subject “Machin- 
bey Break-Down Insurance and Use and 
@ccupancy Resulting Therefrom.” He 
will deliver his address as part of the 
insurance merchandising session on 
Thursday morning. F. J. Bray, member 
of the Dallas agency of J. W. Lindsley & 
Co., will talk on “Insurance Educational 
Courses” on Wednesday morning. 

Mr. Kelly has been chief of the Section 
of Safety for the Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers since 1935, and the safety regula- 
tions have been formulated by him. He 
was born in Ohio, is a graduate of the 
University of Pittsburgh, and served in 
France and Germany with the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces during the 
World. War. 

After engaging in newspaper work, he 

became assistant chief of the Automo- 
tive Division of the Department of Com 
merce in 1924, and in 1925-1928 was 
United States Automotive Trade Com- 
missioner to Europe. He was president 
of the Automotive Club of Europe dur- 
ing those years. From 1928 to 1930 he 
was a special representative of the Hud 
son Motor Car Co., and was then suc- 
cessively. secretary of the Sixth Interna 
tional Road Congress and administrative 
ficer of the Bureau of Public Roads 
While he will be able to spend only 
ne day at the convention, A. FE. Mel- 
linger of the Section of Safety will be 
present for the duration of the conven 
tion, in order to confer with anv agent 
ir groups of agents who are interested in 
the work of the Section. Those desiring 
to talk to Mr. Mellinger are requested 
to get in touch with William T. Reed, 
Jr., assistant counse] of the National As- 
sociation in charge of the Washington 
ofice, who will arranee for interviews 
with him. 
_ Mr. Bray’s interest in educational work 
is indicated in his nickname of “Prof.” 
The Dallas Insurance Exchange conducts 
ire and casualty courses in connection 
with the Insurance Institute of America, 
under supervision of Secretary Alfonso 
Johnson. Mr. Bray is one of the leaders 
in this work, and will talk on results ob- 
tained in Dallas. Following his talk, 
agents in other cities where insurance 
courses are conducted will be asked to 
tell of their experiences. 


RESIGNS AS ASS’N PRESIDENT 
At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Oklahoma Association of 
Insurors, September 11, the resignation 
of J. Stewart Pearce of Tulsa as presi- 
‘ent was accepted. Mr. Pearce tendered 
ms resignation September 4. He will be 
succeeded by Vice-President John J. 
Moffatt of Muskogee, who will serve 
as president until October 19 when the 
term expires. Mr. Pearce is a member 
ot the firm of Pearce-Porter-Martin, one 
the largest local agencies of the state. 





AGENT’S LICENSES REVOKED 
_ Superintendent of Insurance Louis H. 
Pink has revoked the licenses of Ben- 
lamin Wolberg, 55 East Forty-second 
Street, New York City. Wolberg, li- 
censed as an agent of four life insur- 
ance companies, was charged with incom- 
peiency and untrustworthiness, within 

‘ contemplation of the insurance law 

transact business as an _ insurance 
agent 


Agents’ Meeting Dinner 


At Pan-American Casino 

The get-together banquet on Tuesday 
night of the 1937 convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
in Dallas the week of October 4 will be 
in the Pan-American Casino, a large and 
smart cafe-theater. The Dallas Insur- 
ance Agents’ Association is underwriting 
the difference between the $2.50 charge, 
which is the regular price at the annual 
conventions, and the cost of the Casino 
entertainment. Banquet tickets will ad- 
mit to the exposition grounds and to the 
casino. A warning has been issuéd that 








Chartered 1842 


everyone must be in his seat at the ca- 
sino at 6:30 if he wishes to have dinner 
and see the entire show. 

“Get the best entertainment and or- 
chestra available and make the Presi- 
dent’s Ball on October 7 at the Hotel 
Adolphus at the annual convention of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents the greatest grand finale possi- 
ble; we will pay the bills.” That was 
the command and promise given the en- 
tertainment committee in Dallas by the 
executives of the fire companies having 
home offices in Dallas—the Gulf, the 
Republic and = Trinity-Universal. The 
committee with such a carte blanche 
started a nation-wide search that finally 


landed Jackie Coogan and his Hollywood 
orchestra and Movieland Hit Parade 
Revue. Among the stars that will take 
part in the floor show at the President’s 
all in Dallas are Princess Luana, the 
featured Hula dancer in “Waikiki Wed- 
ding” and “Hit Parade”; Don Eddy and 
Lillian Tours, sensational dancing stars 
in “Swing It, Hollywood,” and Thaya 
Foster, star of the screen and radio. The 
dance music will be provided by Jackie 
Coogan and his Melody Men, one of 
Hollywood’s favorite dance bands. 


NEW LOCAL AGENCY 
Mrs. Dolores M. Wilson has opened 
a local agency at Purcell, Okla, 


| Prihnitio’ a Opinion O 


Atlantic Di vidends 


Atlantic does not regard dividends as the first thing to look for 


in an insurance policy 


even though it has paid dividends to 


participating policyholders for 94 of its 95 years in business. 


The most important thing about 
strength of the company behind it. 


any insurance policy is the 
After that, you, as a broker, 


will naturally be interested in the kind of service which it offers 


you and your client. Only in the third place will you ask your 


client to consider what it costs. 





Conservatively managed, Atlantic offers a degree of security in 
excess of the most exacting legal requirements. Alert to policy- 
holders’ interests, it can point to a 95-year record of prompt and 
generous loss settlements. Awake to new trends, it offers a com- 
prehensive service of insurance protection designed to meet 


today’s needs. Atlantic policies are non-assessable. Atlantic per- 


mits policyholders to enjoy the service of their own brokers. 


Only after fulfilling all these requirements of first-rate insurance 
does Atlantic offer a share in profits. Dividends are an added 
advantage of Atlantic insurance, not a reason for buying it. 
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Practical Insurance Advertising 
From the Standpoint of Brokers 


Herbert L. Jamison, a partner in the 
firm of Frank & DuBois, New York, 
gave a thoughtful and convincing talk 
before the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference meeting at Briarcliff, N. Y., this 
week in which he told what he considers 
to be practical insurance advertising 
from the broker's standpoint. He be- 
lieves that it should pay the production 
managers and advertising departments 
of insurance companies to contact the 
officers, partners and sales executives 
in the principal agencies and brokerage 
houses with which they are doing busi- 
ness: to offer to help to set up a year- 
round sales plan which would call for 
devoting the principal sales efforts each 
month to seasonal or otherwise timely 
lines of insurance. 

Advertising departments of companies 


could also improve the quality of their 
brokers’ and agents’ letterheads, calling 
cards, trademarks, etc., by offering them 


advice and assistance in modernizing 
their printed matter when it is up for 
reorder, Mr. Jamison said. He feels 
that there is a tremendous untapped 
source of business which advertising of 
an effective nature can go a long way 
toward bringing to the surface. There 
is also a real story for a first class 
broker to tell the public by means of 
conservative, intelligent and_ regular 
newspaper advertising, Mr. Jamison 
told the Conference. Company adver- 
tising experts could be of much heln 
in laying out such a campaign, he said 

“Something of practical value to 
brokers and agents would be a classified 
list of all kinds of insurance coverages 
which could be used as a reminder when 
checking off present clients for any 
other lines for which they may still be 
prospects, he continued. “The solicitor 
could take such a sheet with him when 
calling on a client or prospect, and will 


be less liable to overlook a coverage 
which might apply than if he tries to 
carrv everything in his head. This list 


would also be useful in making a survey 
and audit of a client’s or prosnect’s en- 
tire insurance set-up An increasing 
number of insurance companies have 
developed much useful audit and survey 
material for the use of their sales forc« 


Insurance Advertising Folders 


“We have sometimes asked under- 
writer friends why they don’t give us 
good advertising material on certain 
coverages where we know that the pres- 
ent leaflets are old-fashioned or lack 
punch They pass the buck to their 
advertising department. It is suggested 


that the advertising department keep in 
close touch with all developments in 
policy forms and coverages, and ask the 
underwriters and special agents for thei: 
practical sales ideas and arguments 
“J. P. Kelly in his talk before you a 
vear and a half ago, urged that you ac 
quire actual experience in selling yom 
product so as to better equip you i1 
telling salesmen how to proceed. I am 
taking the liberty of modifving his ad 
vice by suggesting that you keep in close 
teuch with brokers and agents, because 
obviously you could not go out and sell 


rH. LL. 


JAMISON 


without being li- 


insurance yourselves 
censed and in some states sitting for 
an examination. 

“Insurance brokers and agents are 
really the sales force of the insurance 
companies, and it would seem obvious 


that the companies should get the prac- 
tical slant of their salesmen before a 
job is finally run, so as to be reason- 
ably sure that the material will be put 
to use after time and money have been 


spent in turning it out. 
“The argument that brokers will not 
use company advertising material 


because it emphasizes the name of the 
insurance company is rather weak. We 
welcome forceful and attractive printed 
circulars, which are available without 
cost. A special label can be pasted on 
the space usually left for the agent’s or 
broker’s name. We have no objection 
to the company’s name appearing if it 
is not obtrusive, and have never re- 
ceived criticism from a client or pros- 
pect because we did not print up our 
wn material. We send out what we 
onsider to be the best circulars, irre- 
spective of the publishing company. We 
do not always give the order to the 
company whose circular we have used, 
because in some instances over a period 
of months we may have used the cir- 
culars of several companies 

“We try to be fair and do not us¢ 
the material of companies that we do 
not expect to do business with The 
sales results of the advertising material 
from certain companies has been so 
marked that we have definitely instruct- 
ed that an order. when received, is to 
he placed with that particular company. 
You can restrict vour furnishing of ad- 


vertising material to those brokers and 
agents having. satisfactory accounts 
with your company However, bread 


may be cast upon the waters by sending 
material to other brokers and agents, 
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with the hope that your work will be 
a contributing cause in bringing busi- 
ness to your company from such out- 
side sources, 


“Fear” and “Hopeful” Copy 


“A speaker at your conference at the 
Waldorf in December, 1935, advised you 
to avoid dealing with such themes as 
accidents, funeral and sorrow. He con- 
tended that people cannot be scared in- 
to buying protection. I cannot go all 
the way with him on this because I can 
recall many sales where possible dire 
consequences were suggested which the 
prudent man_ should protect himself 
against by paying a reasonable fixed 
premium each year. However, it will 
be noted from the criticisms of some 
of the circulars which we do not use, 
the material should not be morbid. 

“The best folder is one which presents 
a possible unhappy consequence in a 
straightforward and_ forceful manner. 
Many times the fear element has to be 
used to persuade a man to buy the in- 
surance coverage he really needs. 

“T also quite agree with the statement 
made several years ago by the manager 
of the publicity department of one of 
the insurance companies represented 


here, that nearly everyone is interested 
in what insurance does or can do for 
him and that insurance advertising 
should be directed along these lines 


rather than going into legal and mathe- 


matical aspects which have a _ limited 
appeal. 
“T have been interested in some of 


the ads being run by representative ad- 
vertising firms in such magazines as 
Fortune, and was particularly struck 
with the statement to the effect that ‘it 
is a costly error for the advertiser to 
assume that what interests him will in- 
terest the consumer.’ They cite as a 
horrible example the play which ran in 
New York two years in spite of the 
fact that it had no appeal, simply be- 
cause one man who had the money and 
who was interested in the theme ,was 
willing to back it to the extent of $1,- 
500.000. This is an extreme case but IT 
fully believe that the insurance compa- 
nies here and there are spending a lot 
of good money in misdirected and wast- 
ed advertising material. 

“Based on our own experience T know 
that many excellent folders and other 
sales aids are not reaching the brokers, 
so how can they be effectively circu- 
lated. If you insurance advertising men 
will turn out attractive material, see that 
it reaches the brokers and agents who 
are told how to use it for their own 
and their clients’ benefit, you will con- 
tribute in producing an increased in- 
come for your companies. in developing 
ood will among your brokers and agents 
and will be doing the uninsured public 
a real service.’ 


Hudson County Agents 
Reelect Turteltaub Pres. 


The Underwriters Association of Hud- 
son County, N. at its annual meet- 
ing at the Carteret Club in Jersey City 
last week, re-elected Abram S. Turtel- 
taub, Bayonne, as president. Other of- 
ficers elected were Frank Bucino, Ho- 
boken, vice-president; John Rosamond, 
Jersey City, treasurer, and James Ran- 
som, Jersey City, secretary. 


HANOVER UNDERWRITERS 


SPRINGFIELD F. & M 





NEWARK, N. J. 


Office 
W. E. Craig, Mgr. 


ROYAL 


SUN NORWICH UNION 


Urges Unaffiliated Brokers 
To Join Organizations 

George F. Sullivan, president of the 
General Brokers’ Association of the 
Metropolitan District, has sent a letter 
to a large number of brokers in New 
York who are not affiliated with any 
brokerage organizations, pointing out to 
them the benefits of organizations and 
inviting them to attend the twelfth an- 
nual dinner of the association on Wed- 
nesday, October 13, at the Hotel Astor 
in New York. 

“Through its many committees, the 
General Brokers’ Association keeps 
abreast with the current insurance prob- 
lems affecting the broker and _ fights 
wholeheartedly on all sides for the wel- 
fare of the broker. If unaffiliated brokers 
are unable or unwilling to engage in 
active organization work, the least they 
owe to the active me ‘mbers of their pro- 
fession is the support of a function such 
as the annual dinner given by the Gen- 
eral Brokers’ Association.” 


J. F. Murray, Jr., Appointed 
Royal Metropolitan Mgr. 


Joseph F. Murray, Jr., who has been 
agency superintendent of the suburban 
department of the Liverpool & London 
& Globe for many years, has been re- 
lieved of these duties to become metro- 
politan manager of the Royal, affiliate 
of the L, & L. & G. in the Royal-Liver- 
pool groups. John Roy, in addition to 
his present duties, succeeds Mr. Mur- 
ray as agency superintendent in charge 
of the suburban department of the L. 
& L. & G., after having been associated 
with Mr. Murray in that department 
for over six years, 





Insurance Golf Association 


Tournament September 23 
The Fall golf tournament of the In- 
surance Golf Association will be held on 
Thursday, September 23, at the Crest- 
mont Golf Club, West Orange, N. J. Sub- 
tH for the day will be $6, which 
includes greens fees, lunch and dinner. 
Various prizes will be given, including 
one for each foursome. Eighteen hole 
competition will start at one p. m., fol- 
lowing practice rounds in the morning. 
Those going should send checks promptly 
to Edward Westendorf, treasurer, & 
Maiden Lane, New York City. Other 
officers of the association are ( harles 
Weller, president; Herman Kraemer. 
vice-president; Fred Meyer, vice-presi- 
dent, and George H. Ross, secretary. 
WESTCHESTER AGENTS’ OUTING 


The Westchester County Association 


of Local Agents, Inc., will hold field 
day at Schmidt’s Farm, Fort Hill Road, 
Greenburg, N. Y., next Monday, Septem- 


ber 20. 


ROSSIA’S DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Rossia on Tuesday, 
meeting in New York, declared a divi- 
dend of ten cents a share payable Octo- 
ber 1 to stock of record September 20. 
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Nearly 400 Attend 
Florida Short Course 


MANY FINE ADDRESSES GIVEN 





Four Day Series of Lectures on Fire 
and Causalty Subjects Receives 
Wide Approval 


By Hervey W. Laird 

New ground was broken last week in 
the education and equipment of the in- 
surance pt rsonnel in the’ insurance 
short course at Camp Roosevelt, near 
Ocala, Fla., the site of the Adult Edu- 
cation Department of the University of 
Florida, sponsored by the Florida In- 
surance Agents (fire, casualty and sure- 
ty) Association. It gathered nearly four 
hundred men and women engaged in 
the business to hear experts in the lines 
they represent discuss what is and what 
can be done with it in these areas of 
protection. meet 
The school was opened by W. K. 
Mitchell, short course secretary of the 
university staff, who presented a gavel 
f Florida wood made on the ground to 
Agency President L. P. McCord, who 
presided. 

Most of the first day was given to a 
study of the fire insurance policies. E. 
M. Seabrook, Atlanta, in charge of 
losses and accounts for the Southern 
department of the Commercial Union 
croup, devoted two hours to a detailed 
study of fire company contracts. E. D. 
Schane, special representative of the 
Southern department of ithe Royal, 
spoke an hour on special lines written 
by fire companies, with an extra hour 
in the afternoon on use and occupancy. 

S. G. White, secretary of the general 
agency of Bradfield & MRhudy, Jack- 
sonville, discussed automobile insurance, 
and in the evening A. McGregor, 
superintendent of the fidelity and surety 
lepartment in the Southern office of the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, spoke 
on fidelity and surety. 

Teaching Wednesday morning was by 
the following: inland marine, John M. 
Dillard, superintendent, inland marine 
livision of the Southern department of 
the Fireman’s Fund, Atlanta; personal 
property floater policy, L. C. Ehrhart, 
special agent marine department, Auto- 
mobile Insurance Co., Atlanta; automo- 
bile insurance, D. C. Owens, Atlanta, 
uderwriter liability department, Fidel- 
ity & Deposit Co.; general liability and 
property damage, Parks Hurt of Hurt 
& Quin, general agents of Atlanta; 
vorkmen’s compensation, Carl Owenby, 
casualty deputy of the State Insur- 
ance Department, James B. Waters of 
McCrory, Armstrong & Waters, general 
agents, Jacksonville; burglary insurance, 






Wiliam E. Pitts, assistant manager, 
Fidelity & Casualty, Atlanta office. Vin- 
ett Armstrong, of McCrory, Arm- 
& Waters, local and = general 
at Jacksonville, chairman of the 
compensation committee of the agency 
association, presided at the compensation 
session. 

Chief Engineer Dan L. Royer, of the 
Veean Accident & Guaranty Co., flew 
own from New York Wednesday to 
pen the exercises Thursday in a pres- 
ntation of miscellaneous casualty pol- 
tis. His address was strikingly drama- 
tsed in the showing of explosion wreck- 
sé in many parts of the country. 

Paul Hulfish, assistant manager of 
‘tanta, explained the service and func- 
tons of the S. E. U. A., Manager L. 
, Wheeler not being able to fill the 
‘PPointment previously assumed. Attor- 
ty Harry T. Gray of Jacksonville, rep- 
‘senting generally the agency 
ation, went into the question of cas- 
‘aity company adjustments. In_ this 
nection he explained the Florida 
n . Law, and adjustments in 
ases of injuries to children. 

Dean Walter J. Matherly, head of 
'¢ College of Business Administration 
_the State University, presented a 
Marly address on “The Economics of 
surance.” The insurance division of 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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HEADS PASSAIC COUNTY ASSN. 


Cullen Succeeds Dudley as President of 
New Jersey Local Board; Riedel, 
V.-P., and Munz Secretary 
Douglas J. Cullen, of the firm of Cul- 
len-Schulting, Inc., 38 Broadway, Pas- 
saic, was elected president of the Pas- 
saic County Association of Insurance 
Agents at the annual meeting held last 
Thursday night at the Passaic City 
Club. He succeeds Edwin E. Dudley 
of Paterson. Arthur T. Riedel, of the 
Hershfield Agency, Pompton Lakes, was 
chosen vice-president to succeed H, Earl 
Munz of Paterson, and Mr. Munz was 
elected secretary - treasurer to succeed 
William F. O’Brien of De Mattia- 
O’Brien, Inc., Passaic, who had occupied 
this office since the formation of the 

board several years ago. 

The meeting was largely attended and 
members showed enthusiasm over the 
association’s program for the coming 
year, The Passaic County Board is 
the fourth largest in New Jersey, Essex 
County being first, Bergen second and 
Hudson third. Speakers included the 
outgoing and incoming officers and 


county past presidents Charles E. Meek, 
Ir. and Alfred C. Sinn, and Alan V. 
Livingston, of Englewood, secretary- 
treasurer of the New Jersey Association 
of Underwriters, and Edward M. 
Schmults, of Ridgewood, chairman of 
the New Jersey Business Development 
Office Committee. 

The Passaic County Board is plan- 
ning to turn out en masse to the Asbury 
Park convention of the state association 
being held at the Berkeley - Carteret 
Hotel yesterday and today. 





GREAT AMERICAN INSPECTOR 

The Great American group announces 
the appointment of J. A. Rolland, who 
for the past sixteen years has been with 
the Royal Exchange as inspector for 
the city of Montreal and the eastern 
part of the province of Ontario. 





MAINE AGENTS MEET OCT, 20 

The Maine Association of Insurance 
Agents will hold its annual meeting at 
the Hotel Elmwood, Waterville, on 
Wednesday, October 20. There will be 
a business meeting in the afternoon to 
be followed by a banquet in the eve- 
ning. 





Agents’ Ass’n Membership 
Reaches Total of 13,563 


Membership in the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents totaled 13,563 
agencies on August 31, the close of the 
fiscal year. This figure rcpresents a net 
gain of 711 in twelve months and is a 
new high record for the organization. 
There was a gross increase of 2,493, but 
1,782 were dropped for one reason or 
another. California leads among the 
states with 1,321, with New York State 
second with 1,015. Texas is third with 
710 and New Jersey fourth with 
Pennsylvania has over 500 members and 
Massachusetts more than 400 


655 


HARRISBURG ACENTS’ OFFICERS 

The Harrisburg, Pa., Association of In- 
surance Agents has nominated the fol- 
lowing to serve as officers for the next 
year: Fred Dapp, president; Evan Mil- 
ler, vice-president; Clarence M. Thum- 
ma, secretary-treasurer; directors, Ed- 
ward R. Donald, William B. Bennett, 
John R. Henry, Albert L. Allen, W. 
Stewart Taylor and Paul N. Garrett 
Election of officers will be held on Oc- 
tober 13 
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Nen 
Several important changes are con 
templated in the New York standard 


fire policy form, The tendency to sim 
plify can be overdone, for example when 
the reformers want to take out every 
thing about sole and unconditional own 


ership, simply insuring whatever inter 
est the named assured has, therefor 
disabling underwriters from investigai 
ing assured before accepting a_ policy 


finally, and removing moral hazard safe. 
euards. Also it is proposed to eliminat« 
safecuard against “on leased land,” and 
a few other things. 

This fine for the assured and 
broker, but is not so good for under 
writers who are supposed to make money 
for stockholders and are not supposed 
to jeopardize the stockholders’ money 
Legislators and reformers forget that 
stock companies. are handling private 
capital not the public’s money, and that 
companies are in the business to make 
money, not to fritter it away to suit 
legislators and the often unreasonabk 
public, which refuses to be educated to 
business principles. 

If matters progress as they have re- 
cently towards absolute control by th« 
government of private enterprises, capi- 
tal will withdraw from insurance compa- 
nies, and companies will be forced to go 
out of business, or will be left in the 
hands of a few powerful companies that 
can stand the gaff. 

The vacancy clause may be stretched 
to sixty days. Wonderful, especially for 
unprotected, isolated property and farm 
property, but not so wonderful for com- 
panies who will have a lot of vacant 
business on their hands and not know 
about it. Easier for assured and broker, 
but they will find that companies will 
refuse to write those classes. Not yet 
are reformers and brokers able to force 
a company to write business it doesn’t 
want. Years ago some fool broker urged 
that a policy have no particular prohibi- 
tions at all, except location and amount 
insured. Why not pursue the matter 
to logical conclusion and attach a signed 
blank check to a policy when delivered 

The plain and understandable appraisal 
clause, supported by numerous decisions, 
may also be changed to the more cum- 
bersome Massachusetts standard form; 
that is, the assured to select three ap- 
praisers, and the company to select 
three, and then the assured must choose 
one out of the company’s selection and 
the company must choose one out of the 
three selected by the assured. This pro- 
cedure delays matters and in my opinion 
is unnecessary and takes more time and 
is more expensive. 

It is also proposed to eleminate invali- 
dation of a policy on grounds of no 
other insurance. This will enable as- 
sureds in case of unprotected property 
to load on insurance if they want to 
have a dishonest fire, and if passed, I 
predict that rates will be doubled event- 
ually on unprotected property and the 
people will again pay through the nose. 

I will have a lot more to say in the 
future about this very serious matter as 
man to man to underwriters, irrespective 
of their rank and my humble position as 
a worker in the ranks. 

* * 
Eye Glasses and Filing Cabinets 

The inefficiency, or lack of common 
sense applied to the architecture of fil- 
ing cases, is never better illustrated than 
when a file boy or girl or clerk (wear- 
ing bi-focal glasses) has to reach the 
bottom draw of a filing case and pick 
out matters from that drawer, and bend 


seems 
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TALES of the ROAD | 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 


double or sit on the floor to get results. 
I know, for I often have to pick out 
daily reports in agents’ offices. It is 
one of the little things that so-called 
engineers in office furniture and fixtures 
don’t think of. It would be all right to 
use the two lower drawers for dead 
matters or stationery or books, or such 
matters that are not continually being 
sought. 
* + + 
Traveling in Cabooses 

Traveling as special agent of the Ger- 
mania in Vermont in 1903 to 1907 I 
found that state charming. That was 
before the day of automobiles and hot 
dog stands and new deal beneficences. 
It was frequently necessary to travel in 
freight train cabooses as local trains were 
few and horse and buggy roads difficult. 
I wonder if any of the present genera- 
tion of fieldmen ever had to travel in 
cabooses. Besides moving at a snail pace 
one had one’s entrails almost shaken out, 
when the momentum of the train was 
stopped suddenly without airbrakes and 
a similar shock when train was started 
Quite different from traveling on a 
cement state road in a_ high-powered 
car, also comfortably heated. You young 
fellows travel in great comfort nowadays. 


B. D. Cole Talk 


(Continued from Page 34) 
its future development dwarfed, if more 
importance is attached to volume, than 
to service. Greed for profit and adul- 
terated service are poisons to the suc- 
cess and permanency of an agency. 

After all, an insurance agency is a serv- 
ice organization. 

Production must be supported by of- 
fice organization, system, the efficient 
handling of all important details, ac- 
counting, collections, a studied art in 
correspondence, neatness, a _ dignified, 
orderly office, an organization trained 
in courtesy and human relationships. 

Production requires an understanding 








of human nature. It involves an under- 
standing of the product for sale as well 
as an understanding of the needs of the 


assured. The development of prospects 
and the sale of insurance require a 
hich measure of intelligence, conmmon 


sense, vision, imagination, ambition and 
skill, to realize the possibilities. Scien- 
tific methods can profitably be applied 
to development of this phase of the in- 
surance agency business. There are 
many people in every community today 
who need and can be sold many classes 
of insurance. The number increases 
from day to day. The question is,— 
How to find them, classify them, 
analyze and sell them? 

Prospects for all important classes 
can be developed. It depends upon the 
objective and the extent of the ambi- 
tion of the agent. A_ well-conceived 
plan of developing prospects is most es- 
sential to success—not just an indiffer- 
ent “hit or miss” method. First it is 
necessary to chart every important 


source that will develop information 
concerning prospective business. This 
source of origin of business is neces- 
sarily most important to determine 
What are some of the important 
sources? The newspaper—every issue 
suggests a prospect for some 
class of insurance—architects, contrac- 


tors, Building Permit Department of the 
City, various reporting agencies. Busi- 
ness on the books, regardless of how 
small, has potential value for the de- 
velopment of other classes of business 
with the same assured. 

For example, where do prospects for 


automobile business originate?  Prin- 
cipally with automobile dealers and 
License Bureaus. There are ways of 


finding out what hotels, apartments and 
building institutions that have eleva- 
tors; or the institutions that have fleets 
of automobiles; or the business institu- 
tions that have employes in positions 
of trust, requiring fidelity bond protec- 
tion. 

In our own business, we have a pros- 
pect record in individual card form, sub- 
divided according to which is 
kept as a permanent record and which 
is systematically revised. 

In closing I should like to make this 


classes, 


observation: Anyone with intelligence, 
vision, imagination, industry, ambition, 
high principles, who will devote the 


same serious thought and time to edu- 
cation and experience as does the law- 
yer, the doctor, or other important 
professional man, can find a place in 
the insurance agency business for a 
successful, remunerative career. It is a 
business, if honestly and _ intelligently 
conducted, that adds to the progress 
and good of humanity. 





THE UNRIVALLED FACILITIES OF 


THE NATIONAL FIRE GROUP 


ARE ALWAYS AT THE COMMAND OF OUR AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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MECHANICS AND TRADERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 
SURPILUS AVAILABLE FOR PROTECTION OF 
POLICYHOLDERS 
$3.727,085.12 
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WE WELCOME INQUIRIES FROM AGENTS 
WHETHER OR NOT THEY REPRESENT 
ONE OF THE NATIONAL FIRE GROUP 
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PACIFIC NAT’L MARINE DEPT, 


H. E. Mankin Named Manager at Head 
Office; W. H. Holmes Assistant; G, J. 
Nicholaus in Charge in East 


Inauguration of a new marine depart- 
ment by the Pacific National Fire of San 
Francisco October 1, writing all forms of 
inland marine and all-risks policies, has 
just been announced by F. N. Belgrano, 
Jr., president. Four new executives have 
become associated with the Pacific Na- 
tional organization to devote their entire 
time to developing and servicing the 
company’s marine business. 

In charge of the department as man- 
ager, with headquarters at the home of- 
fice in San Francisco, will be Howard E. 
Mankin, formerly superintendent of the 
Aetna’s Western department. As assist. 
ant manager Pacific National has ob- 
tained Wayne H, Holmes, whose record 
includes service with the marine depart- 
ment of the Insurance Co. of North 
America at Philadelphia and Chicago; 
W. H. McGee & Co., of which he was 
assistant secretary, operating both in 
Chicago and New York, and Osborne & 
Lange, a Chicago agency. 

As Eastern superintendent of the ma- 
rine department in Philadelphia has been 
installed George J. Nicholaus, who has 
been identified with marine business in 
New York and the Atlantic seaboard, 
was formerly in charge of the Philadel- 
phia office of Alan H. Bonito & Co, 
later special agent for inland marine 
with E. K. Schultz & Co., general agents 
A native of Forest Hills, Long Island, 
Mr. Nicholaus obtained his A. B. degree 
at Fordham. As Western marine super- 
intendent, taking up his new duties in 
Chicago, the company has appointed Al- 
fred E. Kissin, Mr. Kissin was formerly 
with the Switzerland General as assist- 
ant mid-continent manager. 








Tennis Tournament Starts 


With Sixty-four Entries 


The tennis tournament sponsored by 
the New York Insurance Athletic Asso- 
ciation got under way Wednesday after- 
noon when the first matches were played 
at the Concourse Tennis Club in the 
Bronx. More than 100 entry applica- 
tions were received but only sixty-four of 
these were accepted because this was 
the maximum number which could be 
handled. The final matches will be held 
about ten days from now. Paul Greer 
of the New York Life is seeded first. 
Other good tennis players in the tourna- 
ment include Roger C. Taylor, former 
Ohio State University champion; 
Guild, New York Life, who recently won 
the Rhode Island state championship; 
Clyde Sisson, Aetna Life, former Kansas 
state champion. Results of the matches 
will be posted daily in the window of 
the Maryland Casualty offices, 107 Wil 
liam Street. 





GUIDE FOR LEGIONNAIRES 


As a guide to member of the American 
Legion, holding its annual convention 1 
New York City next week, the Royal- 
Liverpool Groups have published an ex- 
cellent map and directory of New York 
City, showing the main points of interest 
in the metropolis. The directory lists 
ball parks, bus lines and_ terminals, 
churches, clubs, ferries, hotels, insurance 
companies, night clubs, railroad terminals, 
restaurants, stores, beaches and pools, 





theatres and points of interest. 
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WILLIAM F. WINGETT 
Herbert A. Faunce, Atlantic City, 
president of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Underwriters, and William F. 
Wingett, Scranton, Pa., president of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Insurance 
\gents, are presiding at annual conven- 
tions of their associations being held to- 
day at Asbury Park, N. J., and Bedford 
Springs, Pa., respectively. Extracts 
from Mr. Faunce’s report, released prior 
to the convention, were published in 
these columns last week. Mr. Wingett, 
n addressing the Pennsylvania conven- 
tion yesterday, had the following to say 
with respect to agents’ qualifications and 
education of agents: 


HERBERT 


A, FAUNCE 


“The Insurance Department about the 
first of the year issued a ruling regard- 
ing the licensing of new agents which 
called for certain preparation and quali- 
fications for applicants for license be- 
fore examination, This move on the 
part of the Department indicated a com- 
mendable effort to raise the standard of 
the business. Too much praise cannot 
be given to the Department in its en- 
deavor to launch a move which will 
eventually bring endless benefit to the 
insurance buying public, and put a stop 
to licensing of those mentally incapable 
of engaging in the business. 

“The task of providing a means of 


getting sufficient education and training 
presented a problem entirely new to the 

sociation. The matter was referred 
to our committee on public relation, 
while in the meantime the Pittsburgh 
agents proceeded to set up a course in 
connection with the public high school 
system which had the approval of the 
epartment. Your public relations com- 
mittee, with the able assistance of Will- 
iam Berry of Philadelphia and the De- 
partment placed the matter before the 
State College Authorities and as a re- 
sult a course satisfactory to the Depart- 
ment has been arranged and is now 
available.” 


N. Y. Code Bill 


(Continued from Page 20) 
to casualty and surety companies would 
be $1,750,000, very few companies at 
present admitted to do business will be 
affected, as no company at present ex- 
ercises all of these powers. 

“By subdividing the casualty and 
surety powers in this way” said Super- 
intendent Pink, “we have tried to en- 
courage specialization in certain types 
of insurance, and we have made it clear 
that only a strong company should be 
permitted to extend its business over 
many and diverse fields of insurance.’ 

Investment Restrictions 

The proposed revision also imposes 
stricter requirements upon the reserve 
investments of both the fire-marine and 
the casualty-surety groups. Such com- 
panies are limited, with respect to in- 
vestments made after the enactment of 
the revision, to the kinds of investments 
now permitted to life insurance compa- 
nies, unless and until their investments 
of this type equal the full amount of 
their liabilities and reserves represent- 
ing claims and funds of policyholders. 
Thereafter the surplus investments may 
be in common stocks and other invest- 
ments now permitted to such compa- 





Ralph W. Bugli Appointed 
London Assur. Ad Manager 


Ralph W. Bugli will become adver 
tising manager of the London Assur 
ance, Manhattan Fire & Marine and 


Union Fire, Accident & General on Oc 
tober 1, it was announced this week by 
Everett W. Nourse, United States man 
ager and president. Mr. Bugli will suc 
ceed Jarvis Woolverton Mason, who will 
join the National Fire Group of Hart- 
ford. 

Born in Long Branch, N. J., Mr. Bugli 
is a graduate of Columbia University 
For several years he was on the staff 
of the Morristown (N. J.) Daily Record 
and following this was active in national 
political publicity in the 1936 campaign 
Since then he has been on the public 
relations staff of Edward L. Bernays in 
New York. The agents’ helps and edu- 
cational material for which the compa- 
nies have become well known in the 
field will be continued under Mr. Bugli’s 
direction, Mr. Nourse emphas ized. 





nies. The investment naieiel thus ¢s- 
tablished is based upon the experience 
of the Liquidation Bureau in realizing 
on the assets of companies which were 
taken over for liquidation or rehabilita- 
tion. The great majority of the com- 
panies admitted in New York have 
voluntarily approximated this standard. 

“The primary purpose of insurance 


regulation is safety,” said Superin- 
tendent Pink. “We believe that the 
new requirements, if enacted into law 


will greatly increase the protection of 
the insuring public in this state, and 
will not cause undue hardship to 
legitimate insurance enterprises. The 
unearned premium and loss reserves of 
such companies represent the money of 
policyholders, and they should be back- 
ed by assets of a nature suitable for a 
trust fund, as in the case of all of the 
investments of life insurance compa- 
nies.” 
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B. D. Cole Tells What the Public 
Expects From Every Local Agent 


Prominent Florida Agent Gives Views on Company Practices, 
Insurance Engineering, Policy Forms, Adjustments 
and Development of Prospects 


B. D. Cole of West Palm Beach, Fila., 
one of the leading agents of Florida and 
a man sub- 
jects carry considerable weight in the 
was principal 
speakers before the 
fire, casualty and surety insurance given 
last week at Camp Roosevelt, Fla., un- 
der the auspices of the School of Adult 
Education of the University of Florida. 
Mr. Cole took for his subject “Possibili- 
ties and Opportunities in the Insurance 
Agency Business,” and under that head- 
ing touched on several subjects of wide 
current interest at the present time in 
addition to outlining the fundamental 
requirements of a successful local agent. 
He did not hesitate at times to be 
critical of insurance practices. Follow- 
ing are interesting extracts from Mr. 
Cole’s address: 

The sturdy way that insurance com- 
panies stood the test of the forces of 
depressions, panics, fluctuating values, 
bank failures during the past many 
years is an eloquent tribute to the high 
degree of intelligence and ability of 
company management, and it further 
emphasizes the stability of the business. 
It can be fairly said that the progress 
and development of many classes of 
insurance have not kept abreast with 
changing conditions and the general 
new order of things. Conditions, such 
as they are and will be, require an en- 
larged and progressive vision to de- 
termine the needs of the insuring pub- 
lic. Scientific research and _ scientific 
methods have not been adequately em- 
ployed. Compare the development of 
fire and allied classes of insurance with 


whose views on insurance 


business, one of the 


short course in 


refinements, changes, and  improve- 
ments in other important classes of 
business. Transportation companies 


have studied the needs of the traveling 
public. Air-conditioned trains, clean, 
comfortable traveling and reduced fares 
are the results. Electric refrigerators 
have replaced the ice box. 


Desired 


Almost every class of merchandise 
can be bought in packages scientifically 
conceived and arranged so as to inter- 
est and appeal to the purchasing public. 
There is a demand now that a new and 
more modern dress be fitted to various 
classes of insurance in combined form, 
to tempt and meet the needs of the in- 
suring public, adding simplicity and 
completeness to contracts. There ap- 
parently has been rather stubborn re- 
sistance created, because of competition 
and prerogative between fire companies, 
marine companies and casualty compa- 
nies. This has had some influence in 
thwarting and throttling progress in the 
development of many important, prac- 


Simplicity and Completeness 


tical classes under one comprehensive 
contract. 

Who will control and who will lose 
control has apparently been somewhat 


dominant—instead of the practical, pro- 
gressive development of the business. 
But resistance, it appears, is progres- 
sively breaking down. The personal 
property floater all-risk coverage is now 
authorized in many territories. The 
comprehensive automobile contract and 
the supplemental contract are contribu- 
tions to refinement. 

The needs of the insuring public must 
be met if the business is to develop to 
the extent of its possibilities. It should 
be possible to write any combination of 
practical coverages to meet any situa- 
tion at some rate. The proper concep- 
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tion must be based on what the public 
needs and not on just what the compa- 
nies want to give. 

Underwriting should be and is a 
science. It involves scientific research 
and study, challenging the stature and 
intelligence and ability of company and 
bureau management. I venture’ the 
prediction that the time will come when 
the companies or bureaus or associa- 
tions having jurisdiction will establish 
special departments, organized to study 
and determine the needs of the insur- 
ing public, and they will form practical 
means of developing new classes, classes 
in combined form, and will refine the 
forms and clauses now obsolete and 
harmful to the development of the busi- 
ness. For example, the three-fourths 
value clause is required by the associ- 
ation in some important territories that 
is contrary to practical underwriting 
principles, and is a retarding factor in 
the development of the business. There 
are territories where the rates applying 
to some classes are glaringly incon- 
sistent and operate to defeat the sale 
of desirable business. 


Relations With the Public 
It might be of interest to consider at 


this time the relations between’ the 
agent and the insuring public. The 
agent’s responsibility begins when a 


policy is sold. The commission or com- 
pensation is not fully earned until the 
insurance expires. The agent serves in 
a dual capacity, representing the inter- 
ests of both the company and the as- 
sured. He must necessarily observe 
and be guided by the rules and regula- 
tions of the companies represented, but 
the weight of responsibility is greater 
to the assured than it is to the com- 
pany. The company is organized to 
protect and supervise its interests. The 
assured depends upon the agent. It is 
a responsibility of honest and_ con- 
scientious trust. 

When an agent secures an order for 
insurance, he has been employed hon- 
estly and efficiently to serve the best 
interests of the policyholder. It is 
where the personal equation comes into 
the business—a basic factor in the es- 
tablished permanence of the insurance 
agency system. 

I will endeavor to express my views 
regarding some of the more important 
component parts of service, as it relates 
to the insurance agency business, in 





the following order: Insurance and 
safety engineering; policy forms; loss 
adjustments. 

Insurance engineering means _ the 
diagnosis of every feature entering into 
the makeup of rates and the final net 
costs applying to all classes of insur- 
ance. It is a feature of service, repre- 
senting a most important factor in de- 
veloping and holding business on the 
books. It is a resposibility that the 
agent has assumed in serving his client. 

A policy written at a higher rate 
than the correct rate represents a lack 
of understanding, a careless indiffer- 
ence, or a lack of proper conception of 
responsibility. An agent must know 
that the rate is correct—not because it 
is published in the rate book, but be- 
cause of the technical understanding of 
the features entering into the construc- 
tion of the rate. A policy written at a 
higher ‘rate than the lowest possible 
manual rate, opens the door to competi- 
tion as well as to an indefensible posi- 
tion with the assured. When a policy 
is delivered it is with an unexpressed 
understanding that the cost is as low 
as the controlling tariff will permit. The 
agent has accepted such responsibility 


and he cannot discharge it without 
knowing and proving the accuracy of 
the rate, and not merely by taking 


something for granted. 

Insurance engineering is the applica- 
tion of scientific methods and technical 
skill, and should have an_ important 
place in the conduct of the insurance 
agency business. It is the laboratory 
for dissecting costs. It is a finished re- 
finement and a proof of efficiency. 


Safety Engineering 


“Safety engineering has_ possibilities 
of converting unprofitable business into 
profitable business, to save business 
both for the agency and the company, 
and at the same time to serve the best 
interests of the assured. It is an im- 
portant feature of service to determine 
the causes of losses and recommend 
means of improvements that will result 
in reduced costs of insurance. Take for 
example, a fleet of automobiles that has 
shown an unprofitable record. It can 
be determined if there are one or more 
careless drivers, or if it is advisable to 
install governors or some other prac- 
tical device to improve the record. 
There is possible value to occasionally 
meet with the drivers, prepared to give 
practical advice involving safety in driv- 
ing. 

In my opinion, the agency that is 
organized to render safety engineering 
service will be repaid in the results 
realized—not only from increased busi- 
ness but also by the safeguarding of 
business on the books. It is a refine- 
ment in service that will still further 
dignify the insurance agency business 
as a profession. 

Policy Forms 

The insurance agency business _in- 
volves resposibility of a practical under- 
standing of the contract that is sold. 
The contract when prepared _ should 
cover the subject of insurance to meet 
the requirements or the conditions ap- 
plying to the individual risk, free from 
complications if loss should occur. Just 
as if I buy a raincoat, I properly expect 
the merchant to sell me a garment that 
will not leak but that will protect me 
when it rains. Every contract should 
be tailor-made and should fit the 
deformities if there are any. Where 
losses occur and there are technicalities 
involved, the technicalities are often 
leaks caused by indifference in the pre- 
paration of the policy or lack of under- 
standing of the conditions of the con- 
tract, or of how the contract should be 
prepared to fit the subject of insurance. 

When business is placed with an 
agent, he is employed to draw a legal 
contract. It is the responsibility of the 
agent to draw this contract to meet the 
particular situation. The contract can- 
not be correctly drawn unless the cir- 
cumstances and individual conditions in- 
volving the subject of insurance are 
known and understood; conditions of 
ownership, any features involving un- 


usual conditions that must be cited jp 
the policy, if the agent properly dig. 
charges his responsibility and obliga. 
tions to the assured. The agent who 
writes a policy without knowing the 
features that should be incorporated jy 
the contract to give proper protection 
is, in some measure, taking money yp. 
der false pretenses. A scrap of pape 
will serve as a policy so long as log 
does not occur. But should loss occyy 
the test of efficiency and understanding 
and skill in drawing a contract jj 
come to the surface. The indifference 
ignorance, lack of knowledge of the 
policy conditions and its preparations 
with some agents is one of the glaring 
weaknesses of the insurance agency 
business today. ‘ 

Corrections and refinements will come 
through necessity. I predict that they 
will come through refined agency quali- 
fication laws, through education, and a 
more careful selection of agents by the 
companies. This school is one example 
of the growing and recognized import. 
ance of education, to  professionalize 
and develop the insurance agency busi- 
ness. 

While the agent is given broad ay- 
thority to so prepare and countersign 
policies, he is given extremely limited 
authority generally to have anything to 
do with the arrangement or adjustment 
of losses when losses occur. The com- 
panies must necessarily discriminate jn 
delegating authority, and the extent of 
authority, to their agents. It will add 
to the efficiency in servicing the busi- 
ness when the companies seriously 
classify their representatives according 
to their ability, education, honesty, and 
experience—applying the same degree of 
intelligence in underwriting their agents 
as they do in underwriting the business. 

The adjustment and payment of 
losses is a delicate, sensitive, and im- 
portant feature of service. It is the 
final proof of service. An adjuster ex- 
perienced, seasoned, honest and _ skilled 
in diplomacy, has an_ immeasurable 
value in the service branch of the busi- 
ness. 

Production 


Production directly and indirectly in- 
volves very many factors, First and 
foremost is the ability and capacity to 
render service to the insuring public. 
An agent must develop through or- 
ganization to render efficient service in 
the same ratio as the volume develops 
and increases. Volume should not be 
far in advance of the capacity and abil- 
ity to render efficient service. The 
foundation of an agency is impaired and 

(Continued on Page 32) 





Florida Course 


(Continued from Page 31) 


his department at the university was 
promoted by the Florida agents eight 
years ago and its first term cost was 
met by agents of all lines. 

The story of the $7,000,000 tornado 
and fire at Gainesville, Ga., last year 
was told in address and motion pictures 
by Roy G. Bachman, general adjuster 
of the Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bu- 
reau of Atlanta. G. L. Reeves, attorney 
of Tampa, discussed an insurance policy 
as a legal document. 

B. D. Cole, one of the larger pro- 
ducers of the South and head of the 
agency bearing his name at West Palm 
Beach, read a paper on opportunities in 
the agency business, and President Mc- 
Cord presented an approved agency ad- 
vertisement. Mitchell Stallings of Tampa 
handled the subject of production, and 
Albert Menard, associate manager of 
the Business Development Office, New 
York, discussed types of carriers. A 
business development session wound up 
the school Friday evening, with Mr. 
Menard again dealing with the types 
of carriers. 

Out of the movement will come 4 
series of insurance short courses 1 
convenient sections of the state, under 
the direction of the university adult 
education department. 
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British Revise Mediterranean and 


Orient War Risk Charges 


ing voyages through the Strait of Gibral- 


A change has been made in London 
in the classification of some of the ves- 
sels in the scale of premium rates for 
insurance against war risks of merchan- 
dise passing through the Mediterranean. 
Recently rates were quoted for ship- 
ments by passenger liners, tankers and 
“other steamers.” There is, however, an- 
other important classification of cargo 
liners, which may, or may not, carry as 
many as twelve passengers, but which, 
as their names imply, are primarily car- 
riers of freight, although employed in 
regular routes and loading on the berth, 
and it was thought that to classify all 
such cargo liners with tramps was not 
doing justice to them. Accordingly, in 
a revised schedule prepared by the joint 
rating committee of companies and 
Lioyd’s underwriters, the first classifica- 
tion of vessels has been altered to “reg- 
ular liners, excluding chartered steam- 
ers.” ; ; 

The war risk rating committee of com- 
pany and Lloyd’s underwriters an- 
nounced further important changes in 
the schedule of rates for the Far East 
and for Mediterranean voyages on Sep- 
tember 2. 

Rates to Orient 


The most important change in the new 
schedule is that the rate on cargo bound 
toor from Dairen and Manchukuo ports 
has been reduced to 5s% from £1%. It 
is understood that the reason for the re- 
duction is that the apprehension of dan- 
get from air raids which prompted the 
higher rate is now less acute in the light 
of late news. 

At the same time the rate of 2s6d%, 
which previously applied to shipments 
to Japan (including Formosa and Ko- 
rea) only when the goods were on board 
the ocean-going vessel, now also includes 
shore risk prior to shipment or after dis- 
charge within the terms of the Institute 
“warehouse to warehouse” clause, with a 
limit of fifteen days after discharge. 
Previously the rate, including this lim- 
ited shore risk, was 5s%. 

A note attached to the revised sched- 
we states that the further additional 
rates of premium to be charged for ves- 
‘els flying the Chinese or Japanese flags 
are left to the discretion of underwrit- 
ers. Shipments of arms and munitions 
are now mentioned likewise as subjects 
lor special treatment. It is stated that 
ireight by Japanese vessels may now be 
accepted at not less than the schedule 
rates, 

_Small changes have also been made 
in the wording of the schedule respect- 





Underwriters Withdraw 
Open War Rates to China 


Marine underwriters in New York 
withdrew, beginning Monday of this 


week, all open rates covering risks of 
War, strikes, riots and civil commotion 
om shipments to or from China, includ- 
mg Hong Kong. Rates for the cover- 
es mentioned will be quoted upon spe- 
cal application and insurance can be 
‘tained but there will be no minimum 
‘chedules in effect as there have been 
util this week. Broadening of the war 
Perations to include a much larger area 
and Japan’s blockade of the China coast 
‘d underwriters to withdraw published 
‘ates on shipments to China. It is most 
; ely that merchandise, or other cargoes 
hipped from the United States, which 
might be used by the Chinese military 
‘orees, wil] carry a much higher war risk 
fate than shipments which are not likely 
‘0 be interfered with by the Japanese. 


tar or in the Mediterranean. Gibraltar 
and Tangier are now excluded from the 
main description, which means that the 
rate on merchandise to and from either 
of these ports, if shipped by regular lin- 
ers, is 2s6d per £100, whereas the ordi- 
narv rate covering the war risks of cargo 
in ships passing through the Strait of 
Gibraltar, or entering waters west of 
12 deg. E. longitude is 7s6d%. The rate 
for specie and registered mail had 
been 50% of the schedule rates for ordi- 
nary merchandise, so that for voyages 
for which 7s6d per £100 had been nor- 
mally quoted 3s9d became automatically 
the special rate. The new rate for reg- 
istered mail is to be 2s6d, with an addi- 
tional 2s6d if the vessel sails by a route 
west of the Balearic Isles. The wording 
of a paragraph relating to through bills 
of lading has been amendcd so as to pro- 
vide that: 

“The rate to be charged for two voy- 
ages linked by a through bill of lading 
may be taken as the higher single rate 
applicable, instead of the aggreate of the 
separate rates for the two voyages, ex- 
cept that where the voyages necessitate 
two trips through the Strait of Gibraltar 
or in Mediterranean waters west of 12 
deg. E. longitude double the higher rate 
shall be charged.” 





German Mercantile Marine 
Showing Steady Gain in Size 


For the first time since 1931, the Ger- 
man merchant fleet increased in size in 
1936 instead of decreasing, and at the 
beginning of 1937 comprised 3,579 ships 
with a net registered tonnage of 3,900,- 
000, equivalent to 75% of the pre-war 
tonnage. The additions during 1936 to- 
taled 151 ships with a tonnage of 255,000, 
including 183,000 tons of new construc- 
tion. Subtracting eighty-nine ships scrap- 
ped, sold abroad, or lost totaling 73,000 
tons, the net addition to the fleet in 1936 
was sixty-two vessels of 182,000 nct reg- 
istered tons. 

The rejuvenation of the fieet is con- 
tinuing, the number of vessels under 
three years being equivalent to 8.5% of 
the whole at the beginning of 1937, com- 
pared with 14% in 193. Against that 
the proportion of ships between seven 
and ten years diminished to 32.1% of 
the whole, and one-fifth of the ficet at 
the beginning of 1937 consisted of ships 
more than twenty years old. The flect 
was renewed to the extent of 46% in 
1934, compared with 3.22% in the pre- 
ceding year. 
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Finance Companies’ Meeting 


Will Discuss Insurance 


Insurance and automobile losses will 
have prominent places on the program 
of the fourteenth annual meeting of the 
National Association of Sales Finance 
Companies, to be held September 29-30 
at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago. The 
automotive section will devote the ses- 
sion on Thursday morning, September 
#, to a discussion of “What Finance 
Companies Can Do to Reduce Collision 
Losses.” Subjects selected for the in- 
surance premium finance section are 
“Plans for Increasing Volume;” “Oper- 
ating Costs and Methods,” and “Is a 
New Form of Contract Desirable ?” 


Brisk Demand for War Risk 
Coverage in London Market 


European shipowners have recently 
been taking out a substantial amount 
of war risk coverage in the London 


market. British vessels are generally 
covered against such risks with the spe- 
cial war risk associations of shipowners, 
but many proposals for the coverage of 
Continental and other foreign vessels 
against war risks are now being made 
in the open market. 

The quotations for this business vary 
gieatly. All the circumstances are 
taken into account, and there is some- 
times a tendency to quote lower rates 
for vessels belonging to countries which 
have strong navies than for ships which 
have not the same advantage of protec- 
tion. 

Quotations for ordinary foreign 
freighters, including cargo liners, pass- 
ing through the Mediterranean, with 
the exception of Spain and Spanish pos- 
sessions, range from about 5 to 10 shill- 
ings per £100 (%4 to %%). Much higher 


rates are quoted for oil tankers, as 
much as £25 per cent recently being 
paid for reinsurance on a tanker in 


special circumstances. It is already ap- 
parent that losses under some war risk 
coverages have been incurred. 





Several Substantial Losses 
Hit British Underwriters 


The British marine market has recent- 
ly been hit by several substantial losses 
and, as a result of the series of sinkings 
by submarines taking place in the Medi- 
terranean, these appear likely to be 
added to. Two recent losses which are 
in no way connected with present hos- 
tilities are those of the British steamer 
Urana, wrecked near the entrance t 
the Manning River, New South Wales, 
and the Mexican motorship Cedros, 
which foundered off Ensenada after col- 
lision with the Mexican motorship 
Hidalgo. 

The Urana, of 519 tons, was engaged 
in the Australian coastal trade. She 
was built in 1924 and the insurance valuc 
of her hull is stated to be $100.000. The 
Cedros, of 420 tons, was built at Birken- 
head in 1920. The insurance value of 
her hull has not been ascertained 
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Asks Full Support 
For Joint Committee 


CANADIAN APPEAL 
Companies May Lose Their Present 
Powers Through Legislation If 
Present Plan Fails 


IS MADE 





A warning that legislation restricting 
operations of fire and casualty companies 
in Canada may be expected unless co- 
operation in the work of the joint com- 
mittee on definitions of underwriting 
powers is evidenced according to 
Mills, chairman of the committee and 
manager for Canada for the Insurance 
Co. of North America. In a statement 
issued last week Mr. Mills speaks of the 
differences of viewpoint expressed at the 
recent meeting of Canadian Superintend- 
ents of Insurance. The Superintendents 
themselves have recommended legisla- 
tion to require that all inland marine 
policies be filed with them for approval 
which would provide the necessary power 
to enforce the committee’s rulings in the 
event that voluntary cooperation among 
insurers is not effective. 

“T consider that the immediate future 
will largely determine whether the com- 
mittee on definitions and interpretation 
of underwriting powers of fire, marine 
and casualty insurers will continue to 
function or not,” Mr. Mills said. 

“Tt is regrettable that licensed insurers 
should be so divided in their opinion as 
was evidenced by their utterances dur- 
ing the twentieth annual conference of 
the Association of Superintendents of 
Insurance, held in Toronto from August 
23 to 25, inclusive, and by their general 
apathy and lack of strict adherence to 
the published definitions and committee 
rulings. 

Committee’s Constructive Work 

“This committee, as appointed by the 
Association of Superintendents, has com- 
pleted its second year of service and pro- 
vides, in my opinion,” Mr. Mills assert- 
ed, “the most constructive influence and 
sound procedure that licensed insurers, 
as well as the insuring public in Canada, 
has ever experienced or could possibly 
desire. It leaves with licensed insurers 
a freedom of expression, an elasticity of 
procedure in being privileged to place 
before the Association of Superintend- 
ents their recommendations from time to 
time, which recommendations reflect pub- 
lic requirements with due regard tc 
sound underwriting practices and also 
permits a regulation of insurance activ- 
ities throughout the Dominion which car 
be given the necessary support of re- 
spective provincial superintendents with- 
in the scope of present legislation and 
without involving additions or amend- 
ments to our resent statutes. 

“As to whether licensed insurers will 
permit their objections to detail of less 
importance to outweigh the desirability 
of being privileged to continue to direct 
along such lines their own destiny in the 
Dominion,” Mr. Mills concluded, “is a 
matter that licensed insurers alone must 
determine, as apparently the cross roads 
are rapidly being approached and the 
choice must be made between the com- 
panies retaining a workable and reason- 
able control of their operations in Can- 
r the alternative of forfeiting that 
which is now theirs through the function 
of the joint committee, for more legis- 
lation and a direction of their operations 
in which they may have but little ex- 


ada, 


pression. 





HUSSEY WITH MARINE OFFICE 
Walter R. Hussey, Boston branch 
marine manager of the Pennsylvania 
Fire for the last fifteen years, has re- 
signed to become special agent of the 
Marine Office of America. His head- 
quarters are at 40 Broad Street, Boston, 
and he will supervise all New England 
with the exception of western Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. Mr. Hussey 
succeeds Thomas L. Lynch, who has 
become associated with the Caledonian 
which last month entered the marine 
field under the management of S. D 
McComb & Co. Mr. McComb is also 
manager of the Marine Office. 
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‘CASUALTY AND SURETY 








Record Attendance At 
Claim Men’s Meeting 


TAKE LAY ADJUSTERS ACTION 
Fraud Investigation, Value of Toxicology, 
Alcohol, Carbon Monoxide and Sur- 
veillance Hold Attention 
Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 1#—A record 
attendance representing 97 leading life, 
accident and health insurance companies 


of the United States and Canada were 
at the twenty-eighth annual convention 
of the International Claim Association 


which opened here today. 

This is another working convention, 
with Charles E. Anstett, superintendent 
department of inspection New York Life, 
program chairman. Formal sessions and 
business conferences were opened Mon- 
day morning with the executive chair- 
man, A. G. Fankhauser, chief adjuster 
Continental Casualty, presenting the new 
gavel to President D. MacKenzie, 
assistant secretary Manufacturers Life, 
Toronto. He made a brief address stat- 
ing his belief that “A claim man is, if 
not the most important, at least an in- 
dispensable man in his company. We 
are the men who sit in judgment on the 
validity of the contract and to us is en- 
trusted the often difficult decision where- 
by we must be true to our company, 
our claimant and our other clients. Pay- 
ing of even a part of a fraudulent claim 
is defrauding not only our company, as 
a company, but our honest policyholders 
of what is rightly theirs. Although the 
policy of insurance companies is to keep 
a friendly public, it is most essential that 
the trust be established among a pre- 
ferred and honest section of the com- 


munity, not the crooked and dishonest 
with whom we have all unfortunately 
come in contact.” 


Six New Members 

William A. Dennis, Prudential, a past 
president of the association, reported on 
membership, listing six companies which 
have joined recently. They are the First 
National Indemnity, Omaha; Philadel- 
phia Life, Home Life of America, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, Central States 
“Life, St. Louis, and Farmers and Traders 
Life, Syracuse. 

Bernard Botein, Assistant District At- 
torney of New York County and an 
authority on sociology and criminology, 
gave an account of his experiences while 
in charge of the Accident Fraud Investi- 
gation sponsored by the District At- 
torney’s office, New York County, the 
Appellate Division, the Bar Association 
and the New York County Lawyers 
Association. Reference to his address 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 

Validity of Death Claims 

A specialist in his field, Alexander O 
Gettler, professor of chemistry, Wash- 
ington Square College, spoke on toxicol- 
ogy and its relation to insurance claims. 
He said that too often public officials 
entrusted with analysis of the human 
body to determine whether death was 
caused by accident, suicide or homicide, 
possess little or no knowledge of toxi- 
cology and its importance in determin- 
ing causes of death. He cited the value 
of the toxicologist as an aid to proving 
or disproving validity of death claims. 
His Department of Toxicology, in New 
York, has examined over 6,000 such cases 
and in most instances the service has 
been of much value in revealing the true 
cause of death. Whether alcoholic in- 
toxication is a contributing factor in fatal 
accidents appeared to be of most inter- 
est to those present. 

Professor Gettler exploded the theory 
that alcoholic content of the kidneys, 
liver or stomach is of value in determin- 
ing whether or not a person was intox- 
icated. He said that alcoholic content 
in the brain and the spinal fluid is the 
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President—Edward D. Millea, Equit- 
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ualty; Robert K. Metcalf, Connecti- 
cut General Life; R. E. Sumner, Lon- 
don Life of Ontario; D. R. Mackenzie, 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, and Al- 
bert E. oe 4 of the Prudential. 
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only sure way to determine existent 
intoxication. He described experiments 
showing how habitual drinkers become 
immunized at an early period in a round 
of drinking. The speaker described cases 
of sudden death while swimming or 
bathing and said that certain practically 
infallible rules can be applied to de- 
termine whether death was caused by 
drowning or heart failure. Commenting 
on carbon monoxide poisoning he said 
that the term is erroneous because the 
gas is non-poisonous and non-irritating, 
but it kills by internal suffication, dis- 
placing the oxygen in the blood stream. 
Much Practical Discussion 

At a round table discussion of tech- 
nical claim problems William A. Robin- 
son, Employers’ Liability, and president, 
Boston Claim Association, spoke on the 
local claim association as an aid to de- 
veloping cooperation among companies. 
John A. Blanchfield, Aetna Life, talked 
on “Proving Suicide by Formulae.” He 
cited an instance of the ability to prove 
whether a suicide had fallen from a 
known height. Charles E. Anstett, New 
York Life, discussed the use of motion 
picture equipment in surveillance of sus- 
pected fraudulent claims. 

Informal discussion of claim practices 
followed, in which prominent parts were 


taken by Dr. William B. Smith, Con- 
necticut Mutual Life; John T. Bosto, 
Imperial Life; Robert K. Metcalf, Con- 


necticut General Life; Lambert S. Wol- 


verton, Prudential, and Harlan _ S. 
Don Carlos, Travelers. 

The treasurer’s report showed the as- 
sociation in satisfactory condition. 


Handwriting as evidence, especially in 
insurance cases, was covered in an ad- 
dress by Albert D. Osborn, the hand- 
writing expert. It is reviewed elsewhere. 
Herbert W. J. Hargrave, manager New 
Jersey Claims Investigation, covered the 
subject of surveillance in a comprehen- 
sive manner. It is reviewed elsewhere. 

“Experiences as Medical Examiner” 
was the title of a paper by Dr. Timothy 
Leary, medical examiner of Suffolk 
County, Mass. He held that the func- 
tion of the medical examiner is to pro- 
tect humanity, not only in the determina- 
tion of the ®ause of death, but in 
interesting themselves in preventive and 
safety work. He cited interesting death 
cases of apparent accident which was 
disease, suicide which was murder and 
vice versa. 

New Committee on Lay Adjusters 

A major development the second day 
was the appointment of a committee of 
three to represent the interests of the 
association on the question as to whether 
claim adjusters should practice law. Har- 
lan S. Don Carlos of the Travelers was 
named its chairman. Another feature 
was the report of W. W. Rehn, Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, as chairman of the 
committee on foreign investigations. His 
recommendation that it be continued as 
a clearing house for information of this 
type was accepted. 

At the convention representing ninety-, 
seven company members was a registra- 
tion of 275 delegates, an all-time record. 
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Phila. Surety Men Join 
In Honor of T. B. Smith 


CELEBRATES 40TH ANNIVERSARY 





Wm. B. Joyce, Principal Speaker, Pays 
Tribute to His Integrity, Loyalty 
and Square Dealing 





“God has made many fine men, but He 
never made a finer man than Tom 
Smith,” was the tribute paid this week 
by William B. Joyce, one-time president 
of the National Surety Co., to Thomas 
B. Smith, prominent Philadelphia surety 
man at a luncheon in honor of his 
fortieth anniversary in the business. The 
affair was arranged by the Surety Un- 
derwriters’ Association of Philadelphia, 


held in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, and 
among the other guests were B. H. Brat- 
ney, Maryland Casualty; R. C. Feld- 
smith, Continental Casualty; E. A. St. 
John, National Surety; Col. R. F. Proc- 
tor, Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives; Joseph G. Forney of Lancas- 
ter and John Glendenning, Franklin Fire. 

Thomas Schock, National Surety resi- 
dent manager in Philadelphia, who is 
president of the association, presided. 

Thomas B. Smith, head of an agency 
bearing his name and a former mayor of 
the city, was lauded as a veteran surety 
producer who has gained the respect of 
the fraternity by his high standards of 
integrity, loyalty and square dealing. As 
visible demonstration of the esteem in 
which he is held he was presented with 
a fountain pen and pencil by Major Her- 
man Hoopes, F. & D., on behalf of the 
association. William B. Joyce, principal 
speaker, who has known Tom Smith for 
the past forty years, spoke of his strong 
sense of duty, the fact that he never split 
commissions and had never presented any 
fake financial statements, Mr. Joyce’s 
sentiments in a sense were those of the 
other speakers. After it was all over 
Mr. Smith told the gathering, “This is 
the most pleasant surprise of my life.” 

He will not soon forget Mr. Joyce’s 
forceful endorsement of his, character 
when he said: “Tom Smith never made 
a statement to the National Surety Co. 
that was not 100% true. He was a gen- 
eral agent on a commsision basis, but he 
had the interests of the company at heart 
as though he were an officer on a sal- 
ary.” John L. Mee, one-time National 
Surety official; F. X. Connolly, F. & D., 
an early associate of Mr. Smith’s, and 
M. W. Lewis, Towner Rating Bureau, 
sent congratylatory telegrams. 





Thomas R. Dew, agency manager, U. 
S. Guarantee; is back at his desk well 
recovered from a hospital siege earlier 
this year. He recuperated this summer 
along the sea coast of Virginia, his home 
state. Mr. Dew will represent his com- 
pany at the Dallas convention of the 
National Association of Insurance Acents. 


SET FOR LEGION CONVENTION 
N. Y. Post 1081 to Hold Services Sunday 
in John St. Church; Fifth Annual 

Ball Monday Evening 


The stage is set for the fifth annual 
ball conducted by Insurance Post No 
1081 of American Legion, New York City, 
to be held in the Hotel C apitol, this city, 
Monday evening, September 20, during 
the week of the national convention of 
the American Legion. Indications are 
that the event will be among the most 
successful ever conducted by Insurance 
Post and will enable it not only to con- 
tinue its charitable and patriotic activi- 
tics but perhaps enlarge them. It will 
be recalled that Post No. 1081 is partic- 
ularly interested in child welfare, sending 
a number of underprivileged children to 

camp for two weeks each Summer. 

As might be expected from the pres- 
ence of nearly 500,000 legionnaires in 
New York City next week, the ball wil 
be featured by prize military bands from 
all over the country, including the East 
Orange, N. J., Post 73 band, which was 
the national champion American Legion 
band last year; the famous Germantown, 
Pa., German band, which wears bizarre 
uniforms and intersperses comedy in its 
playing of old-fashioned music, and the 
64-piece Los Angeles band, which, inci- 
dentally, is coming to New York to help 
in the bid made by Los Angeles for the 
1938 annual convention of the American 
Legion. The dance music for the ball 
is being provided by Harry Silverstadt 
and his famous Silvertone Radio Orches- 
tra. 

The Insurance Post’s first convention 
activity will be held at 11 a. m. Sunday, 
September 19, when it joins in the Legion 
services being held by churches of all 
denominations. Post No. 1081 will hold 
a service at the John Street M. E 
Church, under the direction of the Rev. 
George E. Wright, D.D. Of particular 
interest will be the presence of James I. 
Dolliver, who is a brother of the Rev- 
erend Robert H. Dolliver, pastor of the 
church, who is now in Scotland for his 
health. Mr. Dolliver is commander of 
the Department of Iowa. 





CONTESTS COUNCIL’S AWARD 

An appeal has been filed with the City 
Council of East Orange, N. J., by the 
American Casualty, Reading, whose bid 
for the East Orange automobile fleet 
insurance contract was rejected although 
it was the lowest of eleven bids. The 
company asked for a hearing. Mayor 
Martens upheld the council’s decision to 
award the contract to James H. Owen, 
former council chairman, who _repre- 
sented the Bankers Indemnity, Newark. 
Owen’s bid was $3,015.13. The American 
was $2,812.94 submitted through its local 
agent George H. Miller. 





VINCENT CULLEN SAILING 
Vincent Cullen, president, National 
Surety Corp., is sailing for Europe to 
morrow. 
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——Who’s Who Among Insurance Buyers 
R. A. Puiturps, Manager 





a 





Insurance Department, The Childs Company, 
and Director, Risk Research Institute, Inc. 


Handling the insurance problems of a 
nation-wide chain of restaurants such 
as that of the Childs Company requires 
oad practical knowledge of insurance 
requirements. 


a br 
overage and 
\lore than twenty years of concentrated 


company 


training has amply qualified R. A. Phil- 
lips, insurance and claims manager of 
the Childs Company, for his post. He 
has been with the organization since 
1924, first in charge of insurance and 
later broadening his duties to handle 
Jaims as well. Well posted and pro- 
oressive, he knows insurance markets 
and stands high in the esteem of his 
jellow insurance buyers in the Risk Re- 
search Institute, their national organiza- 
tion, of which he is a director. 

Mr. Phillips’ insurance career started 
n January 1, 1916, in the reinsurance 
lepartment of Crum & Forster, then lo- 
cated at 95 William Street. In 1919 he 
became a member of the schedule rating 
lepartment of the old agency firm of 
Darby, Hooper & McDaniels A year 
later he was in the schedule department 
of an insurance broker’s office handling 
the Childs account. 

In addition to his Risk Research In- 
stitute activity Mr. Phillips is a mem- 
ber of the metropolitan chapter of th« 
\merican Society of Safety Engineers 
f the National Safety Council. 

Recently Mr. Phillips has been instru- 
mental in devising a plan under which 
the Childs Co., Schrafft’s and several 


NEW COURSE IN SURETY 
Underwriters Aueesiation and Insurance 
Society of Philadelphia to Give 
First Lecture November 1 


The Surety Underwriters Association 
ff Philadelphia is cooperating with the 
Insurance Society of Philadelphia to 
present this Fall the first educational 
surety course to be given there. The 
course will run from November 1 until 
\pril 1 and will be presented in the 
auditorium of the Fire Association’s 
building every Monday evening. 

The course is being supported by the 
companies, many of whom are offering 
to return half of the tuition fee to all 
finishing among the first three in the 
class. An enrollment of at least 100 is 
expected by Howard W. Newman, Jr., 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
\merica, chairman of the association’s 
educational committee. Mr. Newman 
says that if the course is successful the 
‘econd part will be presented next vear. 
His committee includes: Toseph H. Will- 
lams, vice chairman of Hutchinson, Ri- 
vinus & Co.; Francis X. Connolly, Fi- 
lelity & Deposit; F. Wade Hughes, 
Standard Accident, and Frederick W. 
Moore, Hartford Accident. 

Leading surety men throughout the 


East have been secured as lecturers. 
They and their topics follows: 
Charles C. Conlon, U. S. F. & G., How 


Bonds Are Used in Public and Private Busi- 
tess; Edward C. Lunt, Great American Indem- 
my, introductory lecture; William L. Bates, 
ridelity & Casualty, The Rights and Duties of 
‘atties to the Bond; Martin W. Lewis, Tow- 
ter Rating Bureau, How Premium Rates Are 
Made: J. Harry Schisler, Fidelity & Deposit, 
ie Losses Aris: and How They Are Han 
td; E. M. Allen, National Surety, How Pre- 
— Volume Is Produced; Carroll W. Laird, 
‘idemnity of North America, How Liability 
s Distributed Through Reinsurance and Co- 
“uretyship ; Col. Ralph F. Proctor, Association 
" Casualty & Surety Executives, How Cor- 
— Suretyship Is Provided; Charles V. R. 
rarsh, Fidelity & Deposit, How Accounts Are 
Kent and Statistics Are Provided; William H. 
“manam, American Surety, Fidelity Bond Cov- 
ates : Ray H. Dexter, Hartford Accident, 
delity Rond Underwriting and Production; 





Inc. 


Service, 


Nation-Wide News 


R. A. PHELPS 


other companies in allied lines will use 
the same doctors or dentists to examine 
the claims of those secking damages. 
This has had the effect of curbing the 
activities of claim repeaters, Mr. Phil- 
lips says. 


Cc. R. ELLIS COMPTROLLER 


Newly Created Post in American Casu- 
alty of Reading Taken by Former 
Pearl-American Fleet Man 
The newly created post of comptrol- 


ler in the American Casualty of Read- 
ing has been filled by C. R. Ellis who 
for the past two years has been ac- 
countant with the Middle and Southern 


departments of the Pearl-American fleet. 
He will have charge of all accounting 
and affiliated divisions of the company. 

Mr. Ellis began his insurance work in 
1922 with the Fidelity & Casualty after 
special studies at Columbia and New 
York Universities. In 1929 he joined the 
Public of Newark as chief statistician 
and accountant, and four years later 


found him in the Philadelphia branch 
office of the New Amsterdam Casualty 
with similar duties 


PROMOTIONS BY F. & D. 

The Fidelity & Deposit Co. has an- 
nounced the following promotions in its 
field organization: M. Tanner, for- 
merly manager at Memphis, to be man- 
ager of the Atlanta branch; George S. 
Charlan, formerly manager at Atlanta, 
to be manager of the Southwestern de- 
partment in Dallas; Hamilton W. Mc- 
Comb, assistant manager at Memphis, to 
be manager of that office; William A. 
Hein, formerly special agent in Charles- 
ton, W. Va., to be assistant manager 
of the Cincinnati branch. 

PROMOTIONS BY STANDARD 

The Standard Accident announces sev- 
eral changes in its Cincinnati branch 
office. George H. Tow, who has been 
manager there, has been appointed resi- 
dent vice-president of the company. Ev- 
erett K. Welch, formerly associate man- 
ager of the Cincinnati office, has been 
ramed manager. Cecil H. Elkins, a spe- 
cial agent in the Cincinnati office, been 
named assistant manager 


E. Kemp Cathcart, Maryland Casualty, Fidel- 
ity Bond Claims: C. C. Varney, Aetna Cas- 
ualty, Forgery Insurance: William J. Schiff, 


Indemnity of North America, Bankers and 


Brokers Blanket Bonds. 





__| | Onthe Production “Firing Line” 








Carter and Stewart 
Praised by Liscomb 


THEIR FINE COMMITTEE WORK 
Agents’ Executive Chairman in Michigan 
Talk Tells of Casualty-Surety 
Cross Currents 

Charles F. Liscomb of Duluth, chair- 
nian, executive committee, National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, went into 
detail on a number of major casualty 
and surety problems confronting agen’ 
of the country in his address Septembe 


14 before the annual meeting of the 
Michigan Association of  Insuranc 
Agents at Grand Rapids. Taking the 
theme “Cross Sections and Cross Cur- 


rents,” he said that the cross currents 
in the casualty-surety business at this 
time are strong enough to disturb the 
surface. But he did not close his talk 
on a sour note saving “a true cross 
section of our organization reveals that 
it is progressing in step with new con- 
ditions.” 

Expressing his appreciation of the 
alertness of George W. Carter of Detroit, 
in his chairmanship of the association’s 
mid-west conference committee, and W. 
Herbert Stewart of Chicago, “the splen- 
did chairman of our surety committee,” 
Mr. Liscomb told of projects on which 
these committees are now working. Spe- 
cifically, the agents’ association is co- 
operating with the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters on the 
workmen’s compensation proposal, cham- 
pioned by “one of your leading mem- 
bers,” to include more current experience 
in the rate-making plan. The Bureau’s 
actuarial committee has already recom- 
mended to the National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance the inclusion of six 
months of the current policy year in that 
experience, said the speaker. He con- 
tinued: 

Guest Clause Exclusion 


“The mid-west conference committee 
has advanced some constructive ideas 
relative to the casualty business. At 
least one of them has been adopted 
through the instrumentality of the Na- 
tional Association. The mid-west con- 
ference pointed out that the guest clause 
exclusion in an automobile liability policy 
led to misunderstanding and confusion 
and its elimination is a matter of satis- 
faction. 

“Another recommendation of the same 
conference, that the assured under a 
term liability policy should receive some 
benefit when he pays in cash over the 
one who pays on a 50-30-20 basis, is 
awaiting action. No one seems to ques- 
tion the soundness of this recommenda- 
tion, but the mills of the gods are grind- 
ing slowly in this instance. Recently a 
further discussion of this proposal was 
had with the Manager of the National 
Bureau. Although reciting arguments in 
opposition, he has assured us of further 
consideration.” 


Surety Business Far From Serene 


Mr. Liscomb described the surety busi- 
ness as far from serene but in well in- 
formed circles it is known that the re- 
port of W. Herbert Stewart, chairman 
of the association’s surety committee, to 
be submitted to the national convention 
next month at Dallas will give in detail 
the progress made at the recent parley 
in New York City on the controversial 
subject of agents’ commissions on large 
governmental projects and other big 
works. 

Another surety sore point in Mr. Lis 
comb’s opinion is the writing of qualify- 
ing bonds for mutual companies and “re- 
placing those qualifying bonds of surety 
companies which have aereed to our ob- 
jection to the practice.” The speaker 


asked: “Ts a company true to the stand- 
ards and traditions of capital stock com- 
deliberately 


pany insurance when it 


Cousins Tells Two Main 
Principles of Selling 


APPEAL TO HEART AND TO EYE 
Then There’s Pocketbook as Average 
Man Finds If He Goes to Hospital 
Sans A. & H. Insurance 





W. C. Cousins, agency assistant, dis 
cussed accident and health insurance 
selling at the Actna Regional Conference 
in Virginia Beach. In discussing planned 
salesmanship he said the problem of the 
agent is to present what he has to sell 
so that the prospect will “see as we see 


think as we think; do as we want him 
to do.” 

He said: “Someone recently asked 
\nna Sten, movie star, what she hoped 


to accomplish in pictures. Her reply was 
as short and concise as any I have ever 
heard. She said: ‘I want to appeal to 
the eye and then to the ear; first to th 
heart and then to the brain.’ 

“Consciously or unconsciously, 
Sten has enunciated some of the great 
est principles of Those same 
principles can be embodied in the sales 
technique that may be employed in the 
selling of accident insurance.” 

Business and Professional Women 

In discussing women as prospects h¢ 
said it is estimated that approximately 
half of the combined memberships of 
business and professional women’s clubs 
in the United States earn from $1,200 to 
$2,000 a year. The same survey shows 
that about 3% of business and profes- 
ional women earn as much as $4,000 a 
year, 

He said that last year the companies 
writing accident insurance paid approx 
imately 29% of their claims on account 
of automobile accidents; 25% on account 
of accidents that occur in the hom 
19% on account of recreati accidents 
and 17% on account of pedestrian acci- 
dents. These four types of accidents a 
count for about 90% f the hazar 
Continuing, he said 

“That is a picture for the 
He drives 
of someone 


about the 


\nna 


selling 


} 


average nial 
his own car or rides in that 
else. He does various things 
house. He takes some form 


of recreation and naturally he walks 
about the streets. Thus it will be seen 
that the average man is incurring 90% 


accident hazard every dav.” 


Living Close to Income 

Mr. Cousins said the average man lives 
pretty close to his income, therefore any 
extra expense such as illness is apt tr 
put ac rable extra burden of ex 
pense upon him which will furnish a 
financial problem that can be met by 
adequate accident coverags 


of the 


mside 


BROOKLYN BROKERS TO MEET 
The first meeting following the Sum- 
mer recess of the Brooklyn Insurance 
Brokers Association will be held Wed- 
nesday, September 22. at the Hotel Bos- 


sert Frank B. Schroeter, who is 
associated with Minner & Barnett will be 
the guest speaker. His topic will by 


“Rating of Compensation.” 
makes it possible for a mutual concern 
to operate in states where it is not 
licensed? We submit that full coopera- 
tion should reasonably be expected 
“Again, in the surety field, our associa- 
tion is handicapped by lack of coopera- 
tion on the part of the surety companies 


We maintain a Washinet fice. Our 
representative there is, in effect, an 
agent. He represents 1 than 13,500 
agencies. The Government is the as- 
sured. Representatives of the surety 
companies have definitely refused to cx 
yperate with our Washington office 

anv question relatine to underwriting 
policy forms. Thus onr organizatio1 


thwarted, and the stock surety companies 


are losing Government business for then 
selves and for us by ri 
short-sighted policy.” 


ason of th 
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Part II 


James G. Batterson returned to Hart- 
ford fired with enthusiasm and the same 
brand of determination which sustained 
him on his weary walk to Ithaca many 
years before. He announced his pur- 
pose—and met a shower of apprehen- 
sion, misgiving, doubt and mistrust, even 
ridicule, which would have dampened 
the ardor of a less courageous man. But 
James G. Batterson had _ repeatedly 
overcome what looked like insurmount- 
able obstacles in gaining a finished edu- 
cation; he had expanded a small town 
tombstone shop into a business of na- 
tional repute; and he had led such a 
life as justly brought him the respect 
and esteem of his fellow citizens. Hence 
those who knew him well were willing 
to stake their money on his judgment. 
(And oh, didn’t they show good judg- 
ment!) 

He put his contracting business in 
shape so that it would run smoothly 
with little of his personal attention and 
started right in to organize the Trav- 
elers Insurance Co. It was granted a 
charter in 1863 by the state of Con- 
necticut to write accident insurance, 
covering only travel accidents. The 
charter was amended in 1864 to include 
insurance for all accidents, and in 1865 
to include life insurance. 

A stock subscription book was opened 
on January 28, 1864, at the City Bank 
of Hartford and $500,000 was subscribed. 
The first meeting of stockholders was 
held on February 28, 1864, when direc- 
tors and officers were elected. Mr. Bat- 
terson was elected president (at a salary 
of $3,000 a year) and Rodney Dennis 
secretary. 


Verbal Contract with First 
Policyholder 


The first person to be insured by the 
Travelers was James Bolter of Hart- 
ford. There was no written policy, for 
the company had none at that time. 
The contract was verbal, made by Mr. 
Bolter and President Batterson. The 
amount of insurance was $1,000, the 
coverage was applicable while Mr. Bol- 
ter was walking from the Hartford post- 
office to his home on Buckingham Strect 
and the premium was 2 cents. The com- 
pany still has those 2 cents. 

The company began business in its 
accident branch on April 1, 1864, and 
in its life branch on July 1, 1866. 

The first “home office” comprised two 
small rooms on the second floor of the 
City Bank Building. The office furni- 
ture consisted of one pine desk (used 
in common by the two officers) and two 
kitchen chairs—all second-hand and 
purchased for $2.50. Later another sec- 
ond-hand chair was purchased for the 
use of visitors. There was no carpet 
on the floor nor shades at the windows. 
There was no safe; cash and checks 
were deposited in the bank in the same 


building as fast as they came in. Presi- 
dent Batterson said: 
“We'll buy ‘luxuries’ when we've 


* GREAT PIONEERS _ 


AMERICAN LIABILITY INSURANCE 


a a) 


No. 3—The Late James G. Batterson 


PRESIDENT 
THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE Co. 
a) 


as sEEN By EDSON S. LOTT 


BOARD CHAIRMAN, U. S. CASUALTY 








earned the price.” The home office 
“staff” consisted of the president and 
the secretary. They wrote the policies, 
kept the records, wrote the letters (by 
hand), appointed and instructed the 
agents, and ran errands to keep up their 
appetites. Later the company “spread 
itself” and employed an office boy, who 
eventually became assistant secretary. 

The first printed policy was issued on 
April 1, 1864. It is a highly interesting 
fact that the premium established for 
protection against general accidents for 
preferred risks was $5 for each $1,000 
of death indemnity and each $5 of week- 
ly indemnity, the very same premium 
rate which has been used by all the 
hundreds of companies covering millions 
of risks since that time, seventy-three 
years ago. And it is the going pre- 
mium rate today. 

Even though accident insurance was 
unknown when the Travelers began 
business, it “took” like measles. At the 
end of eight months the company had 
247 agents and had received $49,289.13 
premiums. During the first two years 
over forty thousand policies were issued. 


Batterson and President Lincoln 


I must turn aside here, for a few mo- 
ments, and tell about Mr. Batterson and 
President Lincoln. In June of 1864 the 
Republican National Convention wunani- 
mously renominated President Lincoln 
for a second term, but Connecticut did 
not appear to be enthusiastic about him. 
The Democratic National Convention in 
August nominated General McClellan, 
adopted a resolution declaring the war 
between the states a failure and demand- 
ed a cessation of hostilities. 

The action of the Democrats aroused 
Mr. Batterson’s fighting spirit. He had 
theretofore been somewhat active and 
influential politically, and now he deter- 
mined to see that Connecticut Republi- 
cans outvoted the Democrats in the 
coming November Presidential election. 
The fact that the political tide in Con- 
necticut seemed to be running toward 
McClellan gave a mighty shove to his 
determination. He formed a working 
alliance with William A. Buckingham, 
the war Governor of Connecticut, and 
“they say” that during September and 
October Mr. Batterson slept in his 
buggy and nearly wore out his favorite 
driving horse “Pete.” It should be re- 
membered that all this happened in the 
“horse and buggy days.” Well, when 
the votes were counted Lincoln had 
44,691 and McClellan had 42,285. 

Gideon Welles of Hartford, one of the 
organizers of the Republican party in 
Connecticut, Secretary of the Navy in 
Lincoln’s cabinet, told the President 
about Mr. Batterson, the fine political 
work he had done in Connecticut and 
advised the President to invite him to 
come to Washington. This was done. 
Mr. Batterson immediately complied, 
and during his first interview with the 
President they learned they had a great 
deal in common as respects their experi- 
ences during their early lives. They be- 
came warm personal friends. Mr. Bat- 


terson made frequent trips to Washing- 
ton at the President’s request, Lincoln 
found Mr. Batterson’s cool head and 
sound judgment of great help in solving 
the perplexing problems constantly be- 
fore him. He was also pleased because 
Mr. Batterson did not pester him for 
jobs for his friends. The President 
once said to him: “Batterson, are you 
sure you were born in Connecticut? If 
you were, you are the only Yankee who 
ever got inside this room without asking 
for something.” 

Lincoln’s tragic death on April 15, 
1865, ended Mr. Batterson’s trips to 
Washington. 

In the early days of the Travelers 
the frequent railroad wrecks and steam- 
boat explosions increased business but 
made the losses heavy. Some agents 
found it profitable, to them, to go among 
those contemplating a particular railroad 
or steamboat excursion and sell accident 
insurance to nearly the whole bunch. In 
those days the Travelers did not have 
any reinsurance facilities. 

Stifling Rumors 

Every time there was a railroad or a 
steamboat disaster agents of rival com- 
panies, encouraged by the officers of 
some of them, would loudly proclaim 
“This busts the Travelers.” On April 
15, 1868, a train was wrecked at Carr’s 
Rock, near Port Jervis. N. Y. Twenty- 
seven persons were killed or burned to 
death, fifty were seriously and many 
were slightly injured. A short time be- 
fore there had been a railroad wreck 
at Angola, N. Y. (between Buffalo and 


Dunkirk) which was almost as disas- 
trous. These calamities caused wide- 
spread newspaper comment and _ in- 


creased the cry of rivals that the Trav- 
elers was “busted.” To this day one 
may occasionally hear that “the Trav- 
elers in its early days was nearly put 
out of business by two railroad wrecks.” 
These rumors were so persistent that 
the Travelers’ house organ took notice 
of them, in the issue of May, 1868, as 
follows: 


“By the Angola disaster the Travelers lost 
$7,300 in all, to wit: $2,000 on Randall B. 
Graves of Jackson, Mich., killed; $5,000 on 


E. M. Grant of Ithaca and also $300 as in- 
demnity on a railroad conductor disabled 12 
weeks by the same accident. The Carr’s Rock 
disaster cost the Travelers two total losses: 
$5,000 and $2,000 and about $200 in indemnity 
claims, a total of about $7,200. We are thus 
particular in our statement, because exagge- 
rated accounts of losses of this company by 
these accidents have been published in certain 
quarters.” 

In the early years of the Travelers 
steamboat travel in the inland lakes and 
rivers of the country was not only peri- 
lous, but ocean steamships were in their 
youth and subject to sudden disaster. 
Between January 1, 1868 and January 1, 
1872 there were 527 steamship wrecks 
in which 1,437 lives were lost. There 
were 103 of these wrecks off the Atlan- 
tic coast, sixteen off the Pacific coast. 
sixty-nine on the Great Lakes and 339 
on our Western rivers. 

Some of the directors of the Travelers 
became uneasy—but not for long, for 
soon the company’s stock was selling at 
a premium, 

Competition on Every Side 

Of course, the Travelers. writing a 
new kind of insurance and making a 
go of it, soon found competition spring- 
ing up on every side. Some seventy 
companies were formed to write acci- 
dent insurance within two years after 
the Travelers started. Many of them 
copied the Travelers’ policies and forms 
verhatim et literatim, errors and all. A 
half dozen or more appropriated the 
Travelers’ name. 

Many of the Travelers’ competitors 
were conducted on the assessment plan, 
with a small initial premium and prom- 
ises that the assessments for additional 
premiums would be small—that the to- 
tal yearly cost to policyholders would 
be much less than the premium charged 
by the Travelers. The percentage of 
failures among these competitors was 
very high, but the birth of new ones 
was faster than the death of old ones. 
James G. Batterson stayed at the helm 


er 
John R. Bland 


The next personality sketch from 
the pen of Edson S. Lott will be on 
the life and achievements of John R 
Bland, pioneer president, Unite 
States F. & G. In previous issues 
Mr. Lott has written about the late| 
Samuel Appleton, Employers’ Liabj. | 
ity; the late Kimball C, Atwood, Pre. | 
ferred Accident, and the late James| 
G. Batterson, Travelers. 











and never changed his course. He ¢op. 
tinued giving sound protection for , 
fixed-in-advance premium. 

It may be interesting to note that jy 
the early days there was placed on the 
record of the Travelers this item: 

“Express Atchison, Kansas, jp 
sured under General Accident Policy No, 2) 
413. Shot by Indians while crossing the Plaig; 
November 19, 1865. $10,000.” 

Here may be a good place to say that 
right after the Civil War accident jp. 
surance companies encountered burder- 
some state taxation. Heavy fees were 
required by the states for the privilege 
of doing business within their borders 
by out-of-the-state companies. Pennsyl- 
vania exacted an annual license fee of 
from $100 to $200 for each county ani 
in addition a tax of 3% on the gros 
premiums collected within the - state 
Some states required out-of-the-state 
companies to buy certain of their ney 
issues of bonds at par, when the same 
bonds were selling in the open market 
at much less than par. Presumably the 
insurance companies then complained a 
we complain today of Southern munic- 
pal fees and taxes. 

Here is another item 
record of the Travelers: 

“Miss Mary Brittan, of Hartford, caught her 
hoop skirt on the step as she was hastily leav 
ing the cars at the station, February 25, ani 
platform with vio 


messenger, 


from the 1%: 


was thrown on the depot 
lence, striking her head.” 
Expansion Into New Lines 


In 1889 Mr. Batterson announced that 
the Travelers would write employers 
liability, public liability and teams Ji 
bility insurance in addition to accident 
and life insurance. There was then 
practically no experience in this country 
and these new lines to guide Mr. Bat: 
terson, but there was absolutely no ex 
perience on accident insurance when he 
began writing it, and the experience 
the Travelers had accumulated on that 
line helped the company greatly in suc- 
cessfully writing these new allied lines 
Of course, competition soon became ran- 
pant and premium rate cutting becam 
unrestrained and wanton, But James 
G. Batterson still steered his compan) 
clear of reefs and rocks so successfully 
that in 1892 it declared a stock dividen( 
of $400,000. It had in 1875, declared 2 
stock dividend of $100,000. 

On February 1, 1898, the Travelers 
wrote the first automobile public liabil- 
ity and property damage insurance pol- 
icy issued in this country, covering am 
automobile owned by Dr. Truman J 
Martin, 279 North Street, Buffalo, N.Y 
Competitors shook their heads anf 
emitted wise comments. Some thing: 
were not insurable, and the automobil 


was one of them, they said. James 6 
Batterson was not disturbed. The te 
sult was that in time each and ever) 


competitor of the Travelers wrote auto- 
mobile insurance. Today it is one ® 
the foremost lines of insurance. 


Death of a Great Pioneer 

On September 11, 1901, Mr. Batter 
son died in his seventy-ninth year, Dur 
ing the thirty-seven years in which he 
controlled the destinies of the Travel 
ers, the capital of the company had been 
increased to $1,000,000, the surplus hat 
crown to $4,500,314, the reserves to %7 
542,184 and the assets totaled $33,815 05: 
During this thirty-seven years his com 
pelling personality dominated every 4 
tion of every official and every employt 
of the Travelers. He was always on tit 
job, personally directing and supervs 
ing the entire works. Nothing was 1 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Insurance 


Advertising Conference Meeting at Briarcliff 





Work Control Plan 
For Agents Outlined 


BY R. E. BROWN, AETNA C. & S. 





Tells Fire-Casualty Group Getting Pros- 
pects Chief Essential of a 
Good Sales Plan 





Robert E. Brown, Jr., publicity depart- 
ment, Aetna Casualty & Surety, urged 
in his talk on “Essentials of a Good 
Sales Plan” before the fire - casualty 
eroup meeting at the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference convention Tuesday 
that an agent must have a systematic 
“work organizing” plan in order to make 
the most of every day. The most impor- 
tant part of such a plan, he felt, is the 
planning of each day in advance. Each 
evening the agent should list the calls 
he hopes to make the next day includ- 
ing calls for soliciting purposes, collec- 
‘ions and service calls. Calls would be ar- 
ranged by buildings, blocks and sections 
of the city so as to save time. _ 

By following such a plan consistently, 
averaging fifteen calls a day, seventy-five 
calls 2 week and 3,000 calls a year, Mr. 
Brown said an agent can make substan- 
tial progress. An agent in a small town 
may not be able to keep up this pace 
but regardless the speaker maintained 
that whether the agent be in a small 
town or large city, he does not see as 
many people as he should. 

Securing New Prospects 

To aid the agent in planning his sales 
drive Mr. Brown offered a number of 
suggestions to secure the names of new 
prospects. One of the best sources, he 
said, is the agent’s local newspaper. For 
example, one agent watched his paper 
every night for accounts of local bur- 
glaries. The following morning he so- 
licits the victim and everyone living in 
the same neighborhood. His record was 
an average of three sales out of every 
four prospects, and nearly all of these 
sales were new accounts on the agent's 
books. Explained Mr. Brown: ; 

“This same plan can be followed in 
the production of fire, hold-up, accident 
and automobile insurance. In addition, 
the social columns of a paper usually 
contain the names of people going away, 
and announcements of weddings and en- 
gagements. These people are prospects 
for personal effects, personal accident, 
automobile, jewelry and fur floater, wed- 
ding presents floater, residence burglary 
insurance and other lines. ; 
“Names selected from the membership 
lists of local automobile clubs, country 
club and luncheon clubs are a valuable 
source of prospects for certain lines as 
are also the names selected from auto- 
mobile registration lists and tax asses- 
sor’s lists. In most cities and towns, 
before a building can be erected or any 
extraordinary alterations or repairs be 
made, it is necessary to secure a building 
permit. To see these permits every day 
is a simple matter and each name thus 
obtained represents a prospect for some 
form of insurance. Yet it is surprising 
how few agents go after these names. 

Call on Auto Sales Agencies 

“Another way for an agent to keep his 
list of prospects humming is to make a 
daily cal] on local automobile sales agen- 
cies. By making friends with the dealer 
and his salesmen, an agent often gets 
valuable advance tips on new car pur- 
chasers—and may even land the dealer’s 
business if he tries. Safe and vault deal- 
ers also should be cultivated for burglary 
Msurance prospects. Many agents make 
4 specialty of contractors—for contract 
mds, compensation, public liability, au- 
—. property floaters and other 
es, 


“In addition, of course, an agent has 
his own circle of friends and relatives, 
his doctor, lawver, butcher, baker and 
8rocer, all of whom are prospects. He 
May also become active in church, fra- 
‘ermal or club life; he may go in for 


Days of “Standing Cards” Past in 
March of Advertising Improvement 


President Arthur A. Fisk of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference made his 
annual report to that organization in 
annual meeting at Briarcliff, N. Y., Sep- 
tember 13, saying: 


“The Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence is living up to its name and its 
principles. It is a meeting place for 
all interested in sound insurance ad- 
vertising. It is, indeed, a conference 
for the dissemination of ideas, where 
the buyer can meet the seller without 
that fear expressed by the old Roman 
slogan: ‘Caveat Emptor,’ let the buyer 
beware. The set of principles which 
the founders of the conference laid down 
have been strictly adhered to. Each ad- 
ministration has endeavored to help us 
improve our advertising and this im- 
provement in recent years has been phe- 
nomenal. Consistently, for several years, 
beautiful as well as convincing displays 
have been published. 

“In selecting a theme for this annual 
meeting the program committee decided 
upon ‘Practical Insurance Advertising’ 
and we will thoroughly scrutinize and 
discuss our work. Insurance advertising, 
in my opinion, is still in its infancy but 
it has a glorious future, that of instill- 
ing into the minds of men and women 
the need of adequate protection for 
every contingency of life. I look for- 
ward to this with great interest. 


Wide Range of Speakers 


“In developing the program for this 
annual meeting the committee decided 
to have talks from the companies, the 
advertising agent, the publisher and oth- 
ers. At every meeting for two years 
we have listened to publishers of insur- 
ance journals as we have always be- 
lieved their talks are of great value. 
I find that advertising in insurance jour- 


nals is constantly improving and the 
day is evidently past when standing 
cards are used. [Tilustrations are big- 


ger and better as is shown by the group 
of recent advertisements the members 
of the conference have inserted. One 
of our members, Frank Ennis, was hon- 
ored with an award this year for suc- 
cess in advertising during the past year. 
Another one of our members, the Union 
Central Life of Cincinnati, has received 
an award in connection with pictorial 
advertising and the vice-president of 


the conference, Ray C. Dreher, has re- 
ceived the distinction of being the only 


insurance man appointed on the com- - 


mittee of judges this year for the Direct 
Mail Association. 

“In building our program the subject 
of radio advertising was under consider- 
ation. Whether this type of advertising 
might be used profitably by insurance 
companies has never been settled, but 
the members of the conference, I believe, 
desire to be kept informed on such sub- 
jects. We have long wished to get the 
angle of the broker regarding insurance 
advertising and as it happens that there 
is an advertising agent who is also a 
licensed broker we have requested him 
to talk to us. 

“Color in advertising and printing is 
becoming more widely used, and the 
program committee has felt that the 
subject should receive attention at this 
meeting and we will therefore hear a 
valuable discussion on this subject. 

“T find that the expenditure for ad- 
vertising in national magazines by life 
insurance companies in 1936 was ap- 
proximately 50% greater than in 1933. 
Total expenditure for magazines for 1936 
was slightly over two million dollars. 
It is believed a similar sum was expend- 
ed in newspapers, promotional material 
and in other ways by the life insurance 
companies. For the year 1937 the ex- 
penditure will probably be the same. 

“One of the leading women’s magazines 
in America is conducting another ex- 
tensive research on women’s appreciation 
of insurance. Two thousand question- 
naires were sent to readers last Spring 
and the results were so gratifying that 
20,000 questionnaires on the same subject 
have been sent out recently. 


Weeklies and Monthlies 


“In the national weeklies there has 
been a better distribution of advertising 
schedules this year, producing a good 
average amount of insurance informa- 
tion for the general public rather than 
concentrating it in certain issues. In 
the monthly magazines the advertising 
has naturally been more concentrated. 

“One large life insurance company, 
the Metropolitan, will undertake an ex- 
hibit at the New York World’s Fair, 
and one large casualty and surety com- 
pany, the Aetna, will also put up an 
interesting display.” 


A. S. ALLEN, COLORIST, A HIT 
His Charts and Illustrations Showing 
Use of Color in Advertising and 
Printing, a Revelation 
Arthur S. Allen, colorist, of the Mun- 
sell Color Institute, New York City, 
made a big impression in his talk on 
the use of color in advertising and print- 
ing, presented Monday afternoon in 
Briarcliff Lodge, N. Y., before the an- 
nual convention of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference. This authority 
illustrated his discussion with ,a series 
of charts and illustrations that even to 
veteran advertising men present were 

a revelation. 

One of the most startling of these 
demonstrations was his production of an 
American flag with a wizardry reminis- 
cent of the best feats of Thurston the 
Great. Placing a picture of a replica 
of the national emblem—in which the 
stars were black on a yellow field and 
the stripes were black and blue—the 
speaker asked his audience to fix their 
eyes on the forty-eighth star for twelve 
seconds. At the expiration of that time 
he covered the picture with a white 
sheet and thereon appeared the Stars 
and Stripes in red, white and blue. This 
was but one of a number of color mir- 
acles performed. 


The speaker traced the development 
of color printing from the first bill- 
board published at the direction of P 
T. Barnum in 1873, through its various 
stages to the present. He then dis- 
cussed the proper blending of various 
tints of the spectrum and declared that 
their value scale was equally as import- 
ant as the music gamut. He explained: 

“Color has three dimensions. They 
are hue, value and chroma and can be 
so accurately analyzed and described by 
the Munsell Color System that its suc- 
cess aS an eye-arrester in advertise- 
ments can be assured.” 





SLEEPY HOLLOW LEGEND 

President Arthur Fisk injected a iresh 
note into the Monday afternoon session 
when he recited the legend of Sleepy 
Hollow’s Ichabod Crane and the headless 
horseman who pursued him. Briarcliff 
Lodge is located in the Sleepy Hollow 
country. 





David C. Gibson, Maryland Casualty, 
demonstrated skill in handling the ’cello 
at the annual dinner and dance Monday 
eve. 





politics or civic enterprise, or, as many 
agents recently have been doing, take an 
active part in community safety pro- 
grams. 

“Some agents follow the practice of 
introducing a low cost form of policy. 
They may offer a parcel post policy, a 
$10 or $15 accident policy, a residence 
liability policy. 

Direct Mail Helpful 


“It is a good plan for agents to use 
the assistance of direct mail advertising. 
Not only will the use of direct mail in- 
crease the agent’s chances for making 
sales, but will save valuable time during 
the interview that would otherwise be 
spent in explanation. * * *” 

But while contacting, prospecting and 
the making of new accounts are import- 
ant the speaker thought that many agents 
are inclined to spend too much time in 
this direction, and not enough time in 
developing accounts that they have. 

“The most effective aid is a risk and 
insurance analysis form. Such a form 
helps in two ways; i. e. (1) hazards 
against which no insurance is carried are 
disclosed and it is the exceptional case 
in which some new form of policy is not 
written; (2) by the analysis of the risk 
and of existing insurance, and the draft- 


(Continued on Page 42) 


Inspection Co.’s Protect Product You 
Advertise, Insurance Ad Men Told 


One of the helpful addresses at the 
opening session of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference meeting September 
13 at Briarcliff Lodge, N. Y., was de- 
livered before the life group session by 
Miss Grace Stephens, editor of company 
publications of the Retail Credit Co. Her 
subject was what the insurance advertis- 
ing man should know of the work of 
inspection companies and in telling the 
story Miss Stephens pictured the inspec- 
tion company as “dealing with people’s 
character,” ever on the alert to present 
an accurate picture of the health, habits 
and financial condition of the applicant 
for insurance. 

Miss Stephens brought out the point 
that insurance advertising men should 
regard the work of inspection companies 
in the light of “protecting the product 
you advertise.” Along this line she said: 
“You build public confidence that the 
company you represent is sound, that it 
has ample reserves to pay each appli- 
cant’s claims. Your company is in this 


desirable state because it does not have 
those reserves eaten into by too many 
bad claims. 
Security and Confidence 

“If you were a real estate man and 
had a house to sell you would be ter- 
ribly handicapped if you knew something 
had undermined the foundations of that 
house. You couldn’t honestly advise any 
man to take his wife and @hildren into 
a structure that was not secure. The 
same is true of the life insurance your 
advertising sells. You yourselves must 
be convinced that the company you rep- 
resent is absolutely safe before you are 
willing to throw yourselves into the mar- 
keting of it. That is where the inspec- 
tion companies come in. It is their duty 
to prevent the reserves of life insurance 
companies being weakened and eaten 
away by conspiracies and speculation 

“You men who direct and create the 
picture of insurance in the minds of men 
and women have a great responsibility 
in the copy you write. It is your under- 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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International Claim 


Ass’n Meeting 


at Swampscott 








MacKenzie Believes Claim Departments 
Have Fine Chance to Help One Another 


Tells International Claim Association That Immediate Atten- 
tion to Inquiries From Other Companies Would Be of 
Great Value in Questionable Cases 


D. R. MacKenzie, president of the 
International Claim Association, sees 
possibilities of much expansion in the 
value of that organization to its mem- 
bers, through maintaining closer con- 
tacts, one member with another; in 
other words the old idea of cooperation. 
Mr. MacKenzie is secretary of the Man- 
ufacturers Life, Toronto. He made his 
annual address to the association in 
annual session at Swampscott, Mass., 
September 15, saying in part: 

“Personally I like to feel that a claims 
man is, if not the most important, at 
least an indispensable man to his com- 
pany. The allurement of one day cash- 
ing a claim is the main object of our 
clients ever purchasing insurance, and 
we are the men who sit in judgment of 
the validity of the contract, and to us 
is entrusted the often difficult decision 
whereby we must be true to our com- 
pany, our claimant and our other clients, 

“We all know that the world at large 
thinks that a company has no humanity, 
and therefore is fair game. Early in my 
career I remember dining with a learned 
judge, and when one of my fellow guests 
suggested that after all it was better that 
ten guilty men should go free than one 
innocent man be punished, the eminent 
jurist’s reply was practically negative. Do 
you not realize, he said, that leaving a 
guilty man free and unpunished leaves 
the innocent public as possible victims 
for his more than probable future crimes ? 
This seems to have a particular applica- 
tion to the men of our profession. The 
paying of even a part of a fraudulent 
claim is defrauding not only your com- 
pany as a company, but your honest pol- 
icyholders of what is rightfully theirs, 
and you men must sit as both judge and 
jury, so although the policy of insurance 
companies is to keep a friendly public, 
it is most essential that that trust be 
established among a preferred and hon- 
est section of the community, not the 
crooked and dishonest with whom we 
have all unfortunately come in contact. 


Possibilities Ahead 


“In this question of fraudulent claims 
there is an excellent opportunity of car- 
rying out one of the main objects of this 
association—cooperation. There is no 
department in the insurance business 
where there is more helpful contact than 
between the claim departments of the 
various companies, due largely to our 
organization. As a life man I know 
that this is true as far as life compa- 
nies are concerned, and I am sure it 
applies equally to the health and acci- 
dent companies. Our progress along 
these lines makes evident the great pos- 
sibilities of further expansion, if in the 
future this policy were faithfully sub- 
scribed to by each and every company. 

“When two or more companies are 
interested in questionable claim, it is 
advisable and mutually profitable to work 
together, or at least keep the other 
companies informed of what is being 
done. It would be a wise ruling to 
inaugurate in your department that any 
inquiry from another company must re- 
ceive immediate attention. By such co- 
operation we will not only save our 
companies thousands of dollars, but will 
also benefit our honest policyholders by 
a more prompt payment of what at first 
may have appeared to be a questionable 
claim. 

“In establishing this spirit of company 
cooperation in your claim department 
the contacts you can make in the busi- 


ness and social sessions of this conven- 
tion will be with the very men you may 
want to contact later in the year, or 
who will endeavor to contact you. How 
much more satisfactory when the signa- 
ture on that other company’s letter is 
one of a friend. 

“Speaking of personal contact, I do 
not want to let this opportunity pass 
without paying tribute to the memory 
of a man whose geniality and friendli- 
ness were typical of the men who have 
done so much to make this association 
prosper. Since our last convention F. F. 
Hobby of the Mutual Life of New York 
has gone from this world of workers, but 
we may all profitably, to ourselves and 
to this association, take pattern from his 
kindliness, his friendliness and his easy 
comradeliness. 

“IT want to express my heartfelt thanks 
for the wonderful cooperation I have 
received throughout the year from my 
executive and various committees.” 





Relation of Toxicology 


To Claims for Insurance 
Alexander O. Gettler, Ph.D., professor 
of chemistry, Washington Square Col- 
lege; professor of toxicology, New York 
University College of Medicine, and toxi- 
cologist to the City of New York, pre- 
sented interestingly the subject of “Toxi- 
cology and Its Relation to Insurance 
Claims” before the International Claim 
Association meeting at Swampscott, 
Mass., September 15. He covered the 
following points: 

1. The toxicologist as an aid to prov- 
ing or disproving the validity of death 
claims and compensation claims. 

2. Proof whether alcoholic intoxica- 
tion was a contributing cause to fatal 
accidents. 

3. Claims of negligence in sudden 
deaths in swimming pools; was death 
due to drowning or heart failure? 

4. Double indemnity accident cases; 
was death due to accident, suicide or 
homicide ? 

5. False death certificates by attend- 
ing physicians. 

6. When is a claim of carbon monox- 
ide poisoning valid? 

7. Scientific data that are essential 
for proving a case of chronic lead poison- 
ing. 

8. A claim of developing cancer of 
the tongue said to be due to the inhala- 
tion of sulfuric acid fumes from dilute 
sulfuric acid at room temperature. 

9. A claim of intense hair discolora- 
tion through the application of a hair 
set preparation. 

To illustrate these points Professor 
Gettler presented actual cases from the 
files of the chief medical examiner’s of- 


fice of New York City. 





Claim Men Hear Professor 


Leary on His Experiences 
Timothy Leary, M.D., medical exam- 
iner of Suffolk County, Mass., and pro- 
fessor of pathology, emeritus, at Tufts 
College, spoke on his experiences as 
medical examiner before the Interna- 
tional Claim Association at Swampscott 
September 15. Professor Leary spoke 
from notes covering the following points: 
1. What is a medical examiner? 
(a) The coroner system and its 
faults, 
Deodands—a primitive form of 
accident insurance. 


Osborn Illustrates 
Methods of Forgery 


OVERCOMING “INK ERADICATOR 





Ultra-Violet Light Among Newest De- 
vices Developed to Aid Detection 
of Fraudulent Claim Documents 





Speaking on handwriting as evidence, 
particularly in insurance cases, Albert 
D. Osborn, examiner of questioned doc- 
uments, in other words a handwriting 
expert, pointed out to the International 
Claim Association in annual meeting at 
Swampscott, September 15, that in in- 
surance most expert testimony is medical 
testimony, and while much of it is very 
well presented, it is difficult to illus- 
trate clearly to a jury many phases of 
medical testimony. This is not true, 
however, with handwriting document tes- 
timony, for these questions can be illus- 
trated and the results shown so that a 
judge or jury can see for themselves 
the reasons for the opinion expressed. 

He went on to show various instru- 
ments used in this work and then typi- 
cal forgeries, the traced forgery being 
the most common. Contrary to many 
laymen’s viewpoint on forgery, he ex- 
plained and illustrated that most forg- 
eries can be discovered as being what 
they are, not by differences in execution, 
that is, in the speed and freedom in the 
writing. It is natural, as one can under- 
stand, that imitated writing is slowly 
and carefully made as it is an imitation 
of another’s writing, and this care in 
the writing is illustrated in the care and 
hesitation shown in the lines. Fortu- 
nately most people write their signa- 
tures rapidly and freely, and this care 
and attention in a signature is usually 
the evidence which will illustrate that 
it is not genuine. Other types of forgery 
were illustrated. 


Use of Ink Eradicator 


The common ink eradicator, which will 
apparently eradicate ink, is not really an 
eradicator but is a bleaching agent. The 
original writing can be reproduced by 
the use of chemicals, but a new method 
of reproducing the original writing is 
by the use of the ultra-violet light. 
Changes on an accident-statement of 
claim were clearly illustrated. The first 
dates and explanation of the injury, 
which had been taken out with an ink 
eradicator, were reproduced. 

The use of the identification of hand- 
writing, typewriting, illustration of forged 
signature, all involved in an $80,000 in- 
surance claim, indicating that the de- 
ceased did not apply for the policy, 
were shown. 

Other insurance matters were illustrat- 
ed, also several well-known cases, such 
as Jack Kearns v. Jack Dempsey, Wendel 
will matter, and a group of slides on 
the Hauptmann case, Mr. Osborn having 
appeared for the State of New Jersey. 


FINE ENTERTAINMENT 

In the invigorating atmosphere of 
Swampscott, Mass. the delegates to the 
convention enjoyed a fine program of 
entertainment including the golf tourna- 
ment at the Tedesco Golf Club; putting 
contest and bridge for the ladies, and 
the president’s reception and annual ban- 
quet. Bill Dennis, Prudential, and Louis 
Graham, Business Men’s Assurance, were 
in charge of convention registration, and 
Brook Heath handled the golf entries. 








(b) The medical examiner system 
and its superiority. 


2. Methods of identification. 

3. When is an accident not an acci- 
dent ? 

4. When is a suicide not a suicide? 

5. When is a murder not a murder? 

Cases illustrating these points with 


lantern slide demonstration were pre- 
sented from his personal experiences as 
medical examiner of Suffolk County. 
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Insurance Company Claim Managers 


Fearful of Criminal Prosecutions 


Eagerness of insurance companies to 
settle fraudulent claims rather than risk 
suit was dwelt upon in the address of 
Bernard Botein to the International 
Claim Association at Swampscott, Sep- 
tember 15. Mr. Botein, who is Assist- 
ant District Attorney of New York 
County and had charge of the recent 
investigation of accident frauds in 
Greater New York, spoke in part as 
follows: 

“The recent accident fraud investiga- 
tion which I conducted on behalf of the 
District Attorney of New York County, 
represented a sharp departure from the 
mediums previously employed to com- 
bat claim abuses. This was the first 
time, in New York State at any event, 
that an extensive drive was launched at 
the great body of accident frauds by a 
public prosecutor. 

“The results achieved reflected the 
ability, enthusiasm and integrity of the 
entire staff. More than 180 indictments 
and informations were filed against law- 
yers, doctors, runners and _ professional 
claimants. Out of the dispositions to 
date, over 90% have resulted in convic- 
tions. In addition, 130 attorneys were 
reported to the grievance committee of 
the Bar Association for gross profes- 
sional misconduct. Thrity-four doctors 
were similarly cited to the State Medi- 
cal Grievance Committee. Ten law- 
vers resigned from the Bar when con- 
fronted with the evidence of their wrong 
joing. 


Manufacturing Cases 


“We soon discovered an unvarying in- 
terlinking of large scale solicitation of 
legal business with fraud in the prep- 
aration and presentation of insurance 
claims ; also, the existence of a number 
f rings engaged in the manufacturing 
of cases. These combinations flourished 
through an unholy alliance between law- 
yer, doctor and layman. In the first 
category the lawyer was the sustaining 
factor. A fake claim ring was usually 
conducted by a layman. ‘ 


Pursued Major Criminals 


“We felt we should fix the systematic 
plunderers as our major objectives. We 
reasoned that in an intensive investiga- 
tion, limited as to time and resources, 
the most salutary and lasting results 
would be obtained by bringing to ac- 
count the major criminals who had hith- 
erto loomed as symbols of power and 
impregnability to the casual offender. 

“At the outset I established a com- 
plaint department in the Bureau. The 
complaints submitted from both the pub- 
lic and insurance carrier were surpris- 
ingly and disappointingly few, and the 
leads obtained from these sources were 
meagre. Except when probing into the 
activities of our major objectives, as 
outlined about, I invoked the prosecut- 
ing principle which obtains in most dis- 
trict attorney offices; i. e., not to inter- 
lere in a pending civil suit unless the 
indicia of crime were fairly conclusive. 
With the inclusion of material witnesses 
we made over 200 arrests. 


Insurance Company Attitude 


‘We often encountered a_ stubborn 
reluctance on the part of insurance com- 
pamies to become involved in criminal 
Prosecutions, Officers and employes 
were loath to assume the responsibility 
of making a complaint in a criminal 
Prosecution. They had created a bogey 
man out of groundless fears. The 
thought always uppermost in the minds 
of insurance company representatives 
whom we encountered was that a civil 
action against their company might re- 
sult. They avoided making any decision 


which they might be called upon to jus- 
tify to a superior or a board of direc- 
tors. 

“IT find that claim departments are in- 
terested only in the immediate case. If 
they can defeat it, they close the file 
with a virtuous glow of satisfaction and 
cross off the reserve. Although their 
files may fairly shriek with evidence of 
fraud, they feel that once a release or 
discontinuance is obtained the matter 
is closed. These racketeers and chisel- 
ers ply their trade with impunity be- 
cause of this attitude. If claim depart- 
ments stiffen their position and refuse 
to compromise suspicious cases and re- 
port every matter containing definite 
fraud symptoms to the local prosecutor 
these crooks would seek other pastures. 

Stealing from Companies 

“The public views crimes directed 
against insurance companies with great 
tolerance. Somehow the average person 

(Continued on Page 42) 





Practical Methods of 
Work in Surveillance 


CHANCE FOR BETTER RESULTS 


H. W. J. Hargrave Shows What Should 
and Should Not Be Done in Conduct- 
ing This Difficult Task 
Frequent use of surveillance in ques- 
tion with questionable claims presented 
to casualty companies furnished the 
topic of an informative address by Her- 
bert W. J. Hargrave, manager New 
Jersey Claim Investigation, to the In- 
ternational Claim Association at 
Swampscott, September 15. Following 

is a digest of what he said: 

“At the very outset you probably will 
question how far a company can go in 
conducting a surveillance without laying 
itself open to civil damages for libel, 
slander, or violation of the right of pri- 
vacy of the person under observation. 
Although under certain circumstances 
it would appear that civil liability might 
be found in flagrant cases, and although 
it is a maxim in law that there is no 
wrong without a remedy, nevertheless, 
it is my opinion that the chances of 
successful suit for damages on account 
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of ordinary shadowing are not such as 
to cause any great concern. It seems 
quite clear, however, that the fact a 
company had the surveillance done by 
a private detective agency rather than 
its own employes would be of no de- 
fense. 

“What kind of claim is susceptible to 
surveillance? There are two general 
types: (1) When insured is suspected 
of working at some undisclosed, gainful 
occupation; and (2) When insured is 
suspected of engaging in physical ac- 
tivities which, if true, will discredit the 
merits of his claim, if not actually dis- 
prove it. 

“To these may be added a third but 
less frequently encountered type which 
suggests surveillance because of unusual, 
inexplicable circumstances that lack any 
apparent justification. For no reason 
whatever, an insured may be openly 
hostile to company representatives, de- 
nying investigators admission to the 
home, or refusing to be interviewed ex- 
cept in the presence of an attorney. 

“We might also group under this third 
classification those who misrepresent 
their place of residence in an attempt 
to prevent detection of regular employ- 
ment. 

Some Typical Situations 

“Reverting to the two general classi- 
fications we find under type 1, situa- 
tions of which the following are typical: 

“(a) The easiest to solve is when sur- 
veillance discloses claimant in the em- 
ploy of a responsible commercial or- 
ganization of fair size. When the place 
of actual employment is determined, sur- 
veillance is terminated. The investiga- 
tor then resumes, interviews the em- 
ployer, secures the particulars of the 
employment, confronts the claimant 
while at his work, and informs him 
claim is terminated. 

“(b) Similar to (a) but presenting 
greater difficulty is the claimant who is 
a principal (owner, partner, etc.) of the 
surveillance-disclosed place of employ- 
ment which proves to be a small busi- 
ness or professional office. Included 
with this group are claimants who are 
employes and relatives or friends of the 
principal of the business or profession. 
Under circumstances such as these, the 
possibility of securing correct informa- 
tion from the employer is extremely re- 
mote; if claimant himself is a principal 
of the business or profession it would 
be utter nonsense to attempt to secure 
details of his attendance from a subor- 
dinate. 


Whom to Investigate 


“The insured should be traced to and 
from place of business on a number of 
occasions, varying the intervals of time 
between each surveillance. Careful note 
is made of claimant’s activities, move- 
ments, contacts, etc. Subsequently, in- 
vestigator resumes, calls on claimant 
when known to be at place of business, 
confronts him with information concern- 
ing his recent activities and informs him 
the claim has been terminated 

“(c) Individuals whose employment 
takes them outside an office, store 
factory, such as building or road con- 
tractors, must be observed while on the 
job and actively engaged in its super- 
vision, Motion pictures should be taken 
without fail. After subject has been un- 
der surveillance for several days, orig- 
inal investigator encounters him while 
at work, confronts him with the infor- 
mation obtained and announces termi 
nation of the claim 

“(d) Outside workers not employed 
supervisory capacities, such as carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, painters, etc., should 
invariably be photographed by motion 
picture camera. In many of these occu- 
pations employment is seasonal, or in- 






termittant by reason of weather, eco- 
namic, or other conditions. When con- 
fronted with information as to thei 


activities, claimants of this type are apt 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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G. M. Day Finds Misstatement of 
Age Too Frequent in Applications 


Godfrey M. Day, assistant manager, 
claim department, Connecticut General 
Life, talked to the International Claim 
Association in annual meeting at 
Swampscott, September 15, on the im- 
portance of correct statement of age in 
applications for life insurance. Excerpts 
of his address follow: 

“At the outset, may I thank each of 
you who answered my questionnaire and 
gave me so much assistance. The ques- 
tions were sent fo ninety-six companies, 
all members of this association, engaged 
in writing life insurance. Ejighty-nine 
responses were received, indicating that 
this is a subject of prime interest in 
claim men and that the International 
Claim Association has not failed in its 
avowed purpose ‘to promote coopera- 
tion among companies.’ 

“In spite of the fact that this question 
has the same hoary age as life insur- 
ance as we know it, no remarkable 
progress has been made in its solution. 
This is evidenced by the fact that in 
1936, fifty-eight companies found it nec- 
essary to reduce benefits on their death 
claims by $1,525,000 due to misstatements 
of age in the applications for insurance. 
At the same time, forty-six companies 
increased their payments by $68,000 after 
it was established that the insured had 
over stated their ages in the applica- 
tions. Fifty-eight companies reported 
3,416 policies reduced and forty - five 
companies reported 409 policies in- 
creased. 

“Our problem is to make sure that 
each claim is paid for the full and exact 
amount due; it is apparent to everyone 
dealing with death or disability losses 
that many age discrepancies are never 
discovered. 

“Practically all of the American com- 


Bernard Botein 


(Continued from Page 41) 
does not regard stealing from a company 
as quite so heinous as other forms of 


larceny. Insurance men cannot con- 
demn this attitude while they them- 
selves condone the crimes for lack of 
courage. 


“Understand, I do not mean that you 
can employ public officials to fight your 
doubtful claims. No right thinking pros- 
ecutor would lend himself to such a 
practice. But, when you uncover an in- 
criminating circumstance, instead of 
calling claimants or lawyer to your of- 
fice and endeavoring to secure a one 
dollar release, you should relay that in- 
formation to the authorities so that these 
same individuals cannot continue to 
prey upon the public. 


Right to Cause Arrest 


“Broadly speaking, actions for malici- 
ous prosecution are sustained only when 
it is shown that the prosecution was ac- 
tuated by malice and that the party in- 
stigating it had no reasonable grounds 
for arriving at the conclusion that a 
crime had been committed. To insure 
the well-being of society, it is essential 
that criminal offenses shall be adequate- 
ly penalized Any individual having 
reason to believe that the law has been 
violated should have the right to cause 
the arrest of the suspected malefactor. 
In order to afford a safeguard to well- 
meaning citizens, it is the established 
rule that they shall not be subjected to 
damages merely because the accused 
was not convicted. This principle is 
inspired by public policy. In order to 


panies stated that they would consider 
evidence submitted by a_ policyholder 
during his lifetime to prove his age. 
Many of the answers indicated that the 
companies were very discreet in actually 
admitting the age in the absence of a 
certified copy of the birth certificate. 
They do, however, seem willing to re- 
ceive any information and place it on 
file to be considered by the claim de- 
partment as evidence at the time a loss 
arises. 


Canadians More Strict 


“IT am convinced that if the United 
States companies would learn a lesson 
from their Canadian brothers, the an- 
nual payment of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars which are not dffe under the 
policy terms would be very materially 
reduced. Why should the companies 
not take a more firm position in de- 
manding proof of age? What is the 
difference between paying such un- 
earned benefits and recognizing a claim 
which is deficient for some other reason, 
except possibly one of degree. This can 
be accomplished by no sudden meta- 
morphosis but must be a campaign of 
education. When the agent, broker, and 
insured discover that the companies con- 
sider the statement regarding the date 
of birth as material as other represen- 
tations contained in the policies, oppo- 
sition to submitting the necessary cor- 
roboratory evidence will die away. Be- 
fore the transition takes place, we have 
a more immediate problem to face and 
that is the handling of the age discrep- 
ancies which appear almost daily. 

“It is interesting to note that of all 
misrepresentations which have been the 
subject of so much legislation and liti- 
gation for many years, the only one to 
survive the incontestable clause to any 
extent has been the one referring to 
misstatement of age. 


institute suit for this type of wrong, it 
is essential for the plaintiff to prove 
four elements; namely, 1—That the 
prosecution complained of ended in his 
favor: 2—That there was a lack of 
probable cause; 3—Malice; 4—Damages. 
The failure in the proof of any one of 
the above elements will result in a ver- 
dict for the defendant. The second and 
third prerequisites are insuperable hur- 
dies for a plaintiff to overcome against 
a defendant who preferred criminal 
charges in good faith. 
Resentment Toward Companies 

“If insurance companies would wage 
unremitting warfare against crooked 
claimants and their accomplices. the co- 
operation of the public could be even- 
tually enlisted. It would require an ex- 
tended conditioning process because of 
the average  claimant’s resentment 
against the companies. He feels that 
he is made to pay for the sins of the 
cheater. Claim departments should not 
view all demands with jaundiced eye. 
If the public would come to realize that 
the differential saved by the elimination 
of frauds would permit more equitable 
adjustments of meritorious cases, the 
greater part of the existing antagonism 
would be dissolved. The engendering of 
such a spirit of goodwill might also reap 
unexpected dividends in the form of 
fairer jury reactions. 

“Insurance carriers spend millions an- 
nually in the investigation of claims. 
They pay a good share of the taxes 
which support and maintain the agen- 
cies for the administration of justice. 
I submit that it is good business for 
them to utilize those selfsame agencies 
which are at their disposal without ad- 
ditional cost.” 


Surveillance 


(Continued from Page 41) 
to forsake their jobs and remeain at 
home in an attempt to reestablish a dis- 
abled status. Pictures are, therefore, of 
prime importance. 

“(e) In cases where the work is of 
short duration such as plumbers, elec- 
tricians, cabinet workers, etc., careful 
notes should be kept of all addresses 
visited. This procedure should also be 
followed for salesmen and canvassers. 
Investigator subesquently calls at ad- 
dresses and through request for recom- 
mendation, or other plausible reasons, 
obtains details of work done, or sale 
made or attempted by claimant. 

“(f) Where persons own or work at 
small stores, observations may be made 
by an investigator rather than a sur- 
veillance operative. Several may enter 
the store at different times and make 
purchases, or place deposits for articles 
selected and secure receipts. 

“(g) Farmers, because of their com- 
parative isolation, present more than 
usual difficulty; any attempt at surveil- 
lance will be detected promptly, and for 
that reason, the use of a surveillance 
operative is not advisable. Instead, farm 
should be visited by an investigator dur- 
ing time of year claimant is apt to be 
working in fields. Motion pictures, us- 
ing a telephoto lens, should be taken 
from cover before insured is aware of 
investigator’s presence. Again, investi- 
gator confronts claimant while at work 
and announces termination of claim. 

Claimant’s Physical Activities 

“Under the designation of type 2, in 
which the claimant is suspected of en- 
gaging in physical activities that con- 
tradict his claim, we find three general 
kinds: 

“(a) Individuals who exhibit to com- 
pany examiners a marked physical im- 
pairment such as a limp, shuffling walk, 
tremor, or other readily apparent mani- 
festations, If observed while off guard 
and failing to display the impairment, 
motion pictures should be taken to sub- 
stantiate the observer’s report. 

“(b) Individuals who claim to be suf- 
fering from an illness or injury which, 
if true, must make them physically in- 
capable of certain definite activities. 

“(c) Lastly, there is another group 
that claims an illness or injury, which 
as a matter of prudence, should cause 
them to refrain from any physical exer- 
tion whatever. Motion pictures should 
be taken during a surveillance if such 
claimants engage in golf, tennis, base- 
ball, foot-racing, sky-larking on a beach, 
etc. 

Selection of Operator 

“In surveillance work, planning and 
direction are of prime importance but 
the most able direction will be of no 
avail unless those to carry out surveil- 
lance are selected with due regard for 
both personality and ability. Successful 
surveillance is not easy; it is difficult to 
follow and observe someone without 
having him become conscious of it. As 
a fundamental requisite, therefore, the 
surveillance operator should be sclected 
with that in mind. 

Use of Motion Pictures 

“Motion pictures are being exhibited 
with greater frequency in the trial of 
cases in which the plaintiff has been a 
subject of surveillance and, when well 
taken and properly introduced, have of- 
ten contributed greatly to a successful 
defense.” 


James G. Batterson 


(Continued from Page 38) 

small or too large to receive his atten- 
tion. He was a gracious boss, grateful 
to those who did their work well and 
just to those who did not do so well. 

James G. Batterson was the respon- 
sible force in making the Travelers the 
largest casualty insurance company in 
the world. 


Inspection Agencies 


(Continued from Page 39) 
taking to create the desire for insurance 
by the right persons and for the Tight 
purpose. 

“It is the inspector’s job to be sure that 
those who buy insurance are doing sg 
because of the benefits you show in your 
advertising and to guard these honest 
applicants against the black sheep who 
attempt to get unlawful gains by de. 
frauding the insurance companies,” 
Inspection Idea as Old as Life Insuranc 

Delving into history Miss Stephens 
said that the inspection idea, as old as 
life insurance, has developed with insyr. 
ance from its earliest beginning. In the 
old days in London when a man wanted 
life insurance, he or the person to be 
made beneficiary had to go to the office 
of the company to get it. He was re. 
quired to sign a request for a policy 
and a record of his name, address and 
occupation. Six months later he had to 
return and appear before a court with 
an affidavit that he was not more than 
fifty years old, that he did not know 
of any distemper upon him, and that he 
was in very good health. 

Miss Stephens explained that the court 
was made up of officers and trustees of 
the company. They required the lapse 
of six months between the first declara- 
tion of the applicant that insurance was 
wanted and the occasion of granting it. 
This gave them time to observe him and 
satisfy themselves of his insurability. 
Selection against the company was a 
hazard apparent even to the underwrit- 
ers in those days. There were no medical 
examinations. 

Friends’ Report 

Later applicants were asked to give 
the names of three friends, to whom 
the committee sent a questionnaire bear- 
ing on the applicant’s health, habits, rep- 
utation and finances. “These Friends’ 
Reports,” the speaker said, “are also the 
immediate forerunners of the present- 
day inspection reports. The ground they 
covered is practically the same that is 
covered in an inspection report today. 
We have in our company library an in- 
teresting example of this—a facsimile of 
a Friend’s. Report on Charles Dickens, 
the report being signed by the actor 
W. C. Macready. It was not until the 
late fifties that the practice of physical 
or medical examination could be regard- 
ed as fairly established and until 1863 
some companies did not use medical ex- 
aminations except in doubtful cases. 

“When life insurance was first intro- 
duced in this country, about 1840, the 
first American companies followed very 
closely the methods of the English com- 
panies, using Friends’ Reports to aid in 
selecting applicants. * * *” 

Miss Stephens concluded her address 
by describing the modern methods used 
in making inspection reports, stressing 
the care taken in selecting the man who 
makes the inspections who must fit cer- 
tain qualifications. The speaker also 
touched on the growth of the Retail 
Credit Co. from a one-room affair, run 
by the two Woolford brothers, to an 
international organization with X 
representatives. It will celebrate its 
fortieth anniversary in 1939. 


Work Control Plan 
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ing of a balanced program of protection, 
the agent demonstrates that he is fully 
qualified to handle the client’s entire ac- 
count. Ye 

“An agent should by all means utilize 
a carefully planned, consistent program 
of advertising. Properly used, advertis- 
ing can serve as a valuable sales aid— 
maintaining contact with clients, building 
good will, paving the way for personal 
calls.” 

In closing Mr. Brown said: “An agent 
must have a systematic ‘work organizing 
plan which he follows. To life insurance 
men, this is ‘time control,’ but by what- 
ever name you call it, it is planning t 
make the most of every day.” 
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